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PREFATORY  NOTE 

As  in  the  first  volume  of  this  series,  agreement 
between  the  Sintenis  (Teubner,  1873-1875)  and 
Bekker  (Tauchnitz,  1855-1857)  texts  of  the  Parallel 
Lives  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  text. 
Any  preference  of  one  to  the  other  where  they 
differ,  and  any  departure  from  both,  have  been  in- 
dicated. The  more  important  ameliorations  of  tlie 
text  which  have  been  secured  by  collations  of  Codex 
Parisinus  1676  (F*)  and  Codex  Seitenstettensis  (S), 
have  been  introduced.  The  relative  importance  of 
these  MSS.  is  explained  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
first  volume.  No  attempt  has  been  made,  naturally, 
to  furnish  either  a  diplomatic  text  or  a  full  critical 
apparatus.  The  reading  which  follows  the  colon  in 
the  critical  notes  is  that  of  the  Teubner  Siijitenis, 
and  also,  unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  note,  of 
the  Tauchnitz  Bekker. 

Among  editions  of  special  lAves  included  in  this 
volume  should  be  noted  that  of  Fuhr,  Themistokles 
und   Perikles,    Berlin,    1880,   in    the    Haupt-Sauppe 


PREFATORY  NOTE 

series  of  annotated  texts  ;  that  of  Blass^  Themistokles 
und  PerikleSy  Leipzig^  1883,  in  the  Teubner  series  of 
annotated  texts  ;  and  the  same  editor's  Aristides  und 
Cato,  Leipzig,  1898,  in  the  same  series.  All  these 
editions  bring  F"  and  S  into  rightful  prominence  as 
a  basis  for  the  text.  This  has  been  done  also  by 
Holden,  in  his  edition  of  the  Themistocles  (Macmillan, 
1892). 

The  translations  of  the  Themistocles,  Aristides ,  and 
Cimon  have  already  appeared  in  my  *'  Plutarch's 
Themistocles  and  Aristides"  (New  York,  1901),  and 
^^  Plutarch's  Cimon  and  Pericles  "  (New  York,  1910), 
and  are  reproduced  here  (with  only  slight  changes) 
by  the  generous  consent  of  the  publishers,  the 
Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  The  translations 
of  the  Camillus,  Cato,  and  Lucullus  appear  here  for 
the  first  time.  All  the  standard  translations  of  the 
Lives  have  been  carefully  compared  aud  utilised, 
including  that  of  the  Lucullus  by  Professor  Long. 


B.  PERRIN. 


Nbw  Haven,  Connecticut,  U.S.A. 
Fehnia/n/,  1914. 
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0EMI2TOKAH2 

I.  %€fiiaTOK\€i  Bk  TcL  fi€V  i/c  y€vov^  afiavporepa 
irpo^  Bo^av  irrrrjp^e'  irarpo^  yap  fjv  Nco/cXeouv  oif 
T&v  ayav  iin/i^av&v  ^AO^qinjai,  ^peappLov  t&v 
hrjfjxov  ix  T^9  AeovTiSo^  ^vXrjf;,  vo0o^  hi  irpo^ 
fjL7jTp6<;,  w  Xiyovacv  \ 

'AySpoToj/oi/  ^pTjiaaa  yvvij  yevo^'  aXXa  TexeaOai 
Tov  fjAyav  ^'EKXrjaLv  <t>rj/u  QefiiarokXia. 

2  ^avla^  fievToi  Tr)v  firjripa  tov  ^efiUTTOKkeov^  ov 
Sparrav,  aXXa  Kapivrjv,  ovS*  ^A^porovov  ovofia,    PaHs 
aXX     ^vripTT'qv    avaypdf^t,     NedvBi]^:     8e    Kcd  ,?i624 ,*! 
iroXiv    avT^    rry;    Kaplan    ' AXiKapvaaaov  wpoa-     112 
riO'qai. 

A  to  Koi  T&v  v60a>v  eU  K.vvoo'apye^  avpreXovv- 
T(ov  (tovto  S'  iaTlv  e^to  irvX&v  yvfivdatov  'Hpa- 
KXiov<;,  €7r€t  Ka/celvo^;  ov/c  ffv  yifqavo^  iv  deoi^,  aW 
iveix^TO  voOeia  Btci  ttjv  firjTepa  0vi]Tffv  ovaav) 
erretOi  Tiva^  6  &€fuaT0/cX7J^  twv  eS  yeyovoTcov 
veavlaKODv  /caTa/3cUvovTa^  eh  to  Kwoaapycf; 
dXeitpeb-Oai  /j£t    avTov.     fcal   tovtov    yevopAvov 
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I.  In  the  case  of  Themistdcle?;^  Jiis  family  was  too 
obscure  to  further  his  reputatign.  -  His  father  was 
Neocles, — no  very  conspicuous  man  at  Athens, — a 
Phrearrhian  by  deme>  of  the  tribe  Leo}itis ;  and 
on  his  mother's  side  he  was  an  alien,  as  her  epitaph 
testifies  : — 

"  Abrotonon  was  I,  and  a  woman  of  Thrace^yet  I 
brought  forth 
That  great  light   of  the  Greeks, — know  !    'twas 
rhemistocles."  ^ 

Phanias,  however,  writes  that  the  mother  of 
Themistocles  was  not  a  Thracian,  but  a  Carian 
woman,  and  that  her  name  was  not  Abrotonon,  but 
Euterpe.  And  Neanthes  actually  adds  the  name  of 
her  city  in  Caria, — Halicamassus. 

It  was  for  the  reason  given,  and  because  the  aliens 
were  wont  to  frequent  Cynosarges, — this  is  a  place 
outside  the  gates,  a  gymnasium  of  Heracles  ;  for  he 
too  was  not  a  legitimate  god,  but  had  something 
alien  about  him,  from  the  fact  that  his  mother  was  a 
mortal, — that  Themistocles  sought  to  induce  certain 
well-born  youths  to  go  out  to  Cynosarges  and  exercise 
with  him  ;  and  by  his  success  in  this  bit  of  cunning 

^  It  is  probable  that  one  or  more  introductory  paragraphs 
of  this  biography  have  been  lost.      ^  Athenaeus,  xiii.  p.  5*76. 
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irarph^  avrov,  Oavcerov  Sh  rrj^  fitfrpo^  ixovaiov 
iirl  rfi  Tov  'rraiB6<i  arifiia  irepiXvirov  yevofievrj^, 
Sofcei  KaTeyjrevaOar  Kai  rovvavriov  eiaXv  oi 
XeyoPTCf;,  on  tov  tA^  Koivk  irpdrretv  anorpeirfov 
avrov  6  Trarrjp  iweBei/cvve  trpo^  tj}  daXdrrri  ra^ 
iraXaia^  rpiripei^  ippififjAva^  koX  irapopcofiiva^, 
0)9  Bif  fcal  7rpo9  Totr?  StfjMiyfayov^,  orav  cJjf/wyo'TOt' 
(l>aiva)VTac,  t&v  ttoWmv  ofiolw^  i'X^ovroyv, 

III.  Ta^v  fxevToi  kolI  veavixA^  eocxev  S/^aadai 
TOV  SefiiCTO/cXiovf;  tA  iroXirifca  irparf^ra  icaX 
a<f>6Bpa  Tf  irpo^  Bo^av  op/itf  Kparrjacu,  BC  f^p 
€v0v<;  ef  o^pyrj^  tov  irptoTeveiv  iif>UfJLevo^  iTafiA^  113 
vtffifTTaTO  Ta9  irpo^  Toif^  BvvafjiAvovs  iv  ry  iroKei 
Kcu  '7rp(OTevovTa<;  airexPela^,  fioKiaTa  Be  'Apt- 
aTeiBrjv  tov  Avo'ifid'xpv,  Trjv  ivavTiav  aeX  iropevo- 
pevov^  avT^,  xaiTOL  Boxel  iravTairaaiv  rj  wpo^ 
TovTov  exjSpa  psipaKKoBrj  Xafieiv  ap')(Tiv  ^pda-drf- 
aav  yhp  d/jufyoTepoi  tov  koKov  XTrfaiXea),  Keiov 
TO  yevo^  6vTos,  o)?  ^ApiaTcov  6  <l>i\6a'o<f>o^  laTO- 
pTffcev,  ex  Be  tovtov  BceriXow  xal  irepX  to. 
Brfp^aia  aTaaid^ovTe^.  ov  firjv  a\X'  17  t&v  ^itov 
Kal  T&v  TpoTTiav  avop^ioTf)^  €oiK€V  av^rjaai  ttjv 
Bca<bopdv,     irpao^  yap  &v  (f>v<r€i  koX  KaXoxaya- 

fflKO^    TOV     TpOTTOV     6    'A/)i(7T€t5i;9,     ICol    TToXlTeVO- 

p,evo^  OV  7rpo9  X^P^^  ^^^  trpo^  Bo^av,  aXX'  diro 
TOV  /SeXTiaTOv  fi€Ta  d(T(f>a\€La<i  xaX  Bixaioavvf)^, 
rjvayKd^ero  t^  SefiiaTOKXel  top  Brjfiov  iirX  iroXKa 
KivovvTi  KoX  fieydXa^  i7rc<f>4povTi  KaivoTopia^ 
ivavTiovaOai,  iroXKdKis,  ivia-Td/jievo^  avTov  7rpo9 
T^i/  av^atv. 


1  TOV  rk  Fuhr  and  Blass  with  F»S  :  tL 

^  •Kop€v6fifvov  with  Bekker  and  the  MSS. :  irop€v6fi€V0s, 
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Kol  etSfoXa  Kadopav  eSo^av  ivoirXxov  avhp&v  am* 
hlyivri^  rcb^  ^(eipa^  avexovroDV  nrpb  t&v  *E\Xrfvi/c&v 
rpitfp&v  oft?  ei/ca^ov  Aia/ciSa^;  civai  Trapa/ceKKr)- 
pivov^  eifxal^  irpo  ttj^  P'Ol^H^  ^Tri  rrjv  ^orjOeuiv. 

2  Ylp&Tos  phf  ovv  Xap^fidvei  vavv  AvKop,7]Bi]^, 
dvrip    ^A07)vaio^    Tpir)papx&v>    ^9    Ta    irapda-Tjfia 

.  TrepiKoylra^  dveOrf/cev  'AiroXXww  Ba(f>vrf(f>6pa>  ^Xv- 
Tja-iv,  oi  5'  aXKoi  toa9  /3ap^dpoL<;  i^caovp^voi 
TO  TrXrjdof;  iv  arev^  Kara  p4po<;  7rpoa'<f>€pop,ivov^ 
xal  TrepnTLTTTOvra^  dWi]Xoi<;  irphfravro,  p^XP^ 
BeCXr)^  dvTiaxpvra^;,  019  elpriKe  ^ipxovibq^,  rrjv 
xaXtjv  i/c€Lvrjv  Kal  Trepi^oijTOV  dpdp^voi  viicrfv, 
fj<;  ovff  ''EWt/o-ai/  outc  fiap^dpoi^  ivdXtov  epyov 
etpyatrrat,  Xapmporepov,  dvSpela  piv  xal  irpoOvpla 
Koivjj  T&v  vavpaxnadvTODv,  yvcoprj  Se  xal  heivo- 

TT/TA  T^  ^  ^ep.LO'TOKXeOV^, 

XV  I.  Mera  he  ttjv  vavp^^^v  Qip^rjf;  pev  ert  12O 
OvpLopwx&v  irpo^  TTfv  diroTey^Lv  eirexj^Lpet  hth 
X^ypdrayv  indyetv  to  ttc^ov  toa9  '^EXXrjaii^  els 
^aXapiva,  €p,<l>pd^as  top  Sid  pAaov  Tropov  Septa- 
TOKXr]<;  S*  d7ro7recp(op,evos  ^ApiaTeiBov  Xoyoy 
yv(op/qv  eTTOtecTO  Xveiv  to  ^evypui  Tals  vavalv 
hnirXevaamas  els  'KXXrjaTrovTOv,  "'^Ottg)?," 
1^17,  **  TTJV  ^Aaiav  iv  ttj  EupcoTr/y  Xd^cop^ev.^ 
2  Bvax^paivovtos  Be  tov  ^ ApiaTelBov  koX  XeyovTOS 
oTi,  "  Nvv  puev  Tpv<f)oi}VTi  T^  ^ap^dptp  ireiroXep,!]' 
KapLev,  av  Be  KaTaKXeiacop^v  els  tt/v  'EXXdBa 
Kal  KaTaaTTjacopLev  els  dvdr/Kr)v  viro  Beovs  dvBpa 
TrfKtKovTtov  Bvvdfietav  KvpioVy  ovkcti  KaOrjpevos 
*  ^eivSrriTi  ry  Fuhr  and  Blass  with  S  :  ^€iv6r7irt, 
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avToc<;  0€ov^  /ii€yd\ov<;  Bvo,  Tleviav  koX  ^Airopiav, 

2  v(l>  &v  KwXveaOai  hovvai  ')(prifiaTa  ixelvq). 

TifjLOKpecov  S*  6  'PoS«09  fieXoTTOio^  iv  ao-fuiTi 
KaOdiTTeTai,  Trixporepov  tov  Sefua-rofcXiov^,  ©9 
aXXov^  fikv  cttI  'XprjiiaffL  <f>vydBa^  SiaTrpa^ajUvov 
KaTcXOelv,  avTov  S^  ^evov  6ma  Kal  (f>LXov  irpoe- 
fievov  St  dpyvpiov,     Xeyei  S'  oi/to)?* 

'AW'  el  Ti/ye  Ylavaaviav  fj  fcal  rvye  SdvOnT' 

TTov  alpeU 
fj  TU7€  AevTVxiSav,  iyay  S'  ^ KptareLhav  iiraiviG) 
avop  lepav  air    Auavav 
iXOetv  Sva  X^a-rov    iirel  ®ep,i(TTOKXrf  rj'^Oape 

Aard), 

3  ylrevarav,    dSiKov,    irpoSorav,    &?    Tcfio/cpeovra 

^eipov  eovT 
dpyvpLOL<;  afcv^aXiKTottrt  ireiadel^  ov  Karayev 
eU  irdrpav  ^laXvaov, 
Xa^wv  he  rpC  dpyvpiov  rdXavr  e/3a  TrXicov  et9 

SXeOpov, 
Tov<;   fiev   Kardy(ov  dSlKco^,  tov^  S'  €KBc(o/e(ov, 

Toif<;  Sk  fcalveov, 
dpyvplcov    UTTOTrXeG)?!    ^ladpiol    S*    eiravhoKeve 

yeXolcD*;  yjrv^pd  Kpia  7rap€y(^a>v' 
01  8'  7](T0i>ov  K'qv'^fpvTo  fiff  &pav  ^efJUOTTOKXeV^ 

yeveadat, 

4  TToXv  8'  daeXyeo'Tipa  fcal  dvaireirTaiievrj  fjuaXKov 
eU  TOV  &e/MO-T0KX€a  p\ao'<f>r)pla  KexpV'^ctf'  /-^crA 
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Tffv  <f)vyT)v  avTov  xal  rrjv  KaraiiKriv  6  Tt/WKpeav 

Movo-a  ToOSe  tov  fiikeo^ 

€09  ioiKO^  Kol  hiKaiov. 

Xiyerac   S*    6   TcfiOKpecov    iirl    fir^Siafi^    <l>vy€iv 
5  avy/caraylrrjifyiaa/j^vov    tov    &€fitaTOKXeov^,     co? 
o5y  0  0e/ii<7TO«\%  cuTiav   e<r%€   fjLrjBi^eiv,  TavT 
€7roLr)a€v  eh  avrov* 

OvK   apa   TifWKpicov  fiovvo^  MijBoiaiv  opKia- 

TO/Jb€C,  • 

dX\'  ivTL  /caWoi  Sr/   irotrrfpor    ovk    iycb   fwva 

Kokoupif;* 
ivTi  Kol  aXXai  aXxoTre/ce^. 

XXIL  "HSry  Be  koX  t&v  ttoXit&v  But  to  ipdo-  123 
velv  rfBid)^  ra?  Bca^oXct^;  irpoarLefieveov  ^vayxd^eTO 
Xvirripb^  elvai  t&v  avTov  irpd^eaav  iroXXcucLf;  ev 
TcS  B'/iii^  fivrjfiovevcov  xal  tt/oo?  tov9  Bvax^pal- 
vovTa^  "  Tt  KomaTe^  elirep,  "  viro  t&v  avr&v 
TToXXd/cc^  ev  TrdtrxovTe^; "  rfvlacre  Be  tovs  iroX- 
Xoif^  Koi  TO  T^9  *ApTifiiBo^  Upov  eladfjicvo^,  fjv 
^ApcaTofiovXrjv  fiev  irpoarfyopevaev,  0)9  apiaTa 
2  Tjj  iroXec  /cal  toa9  ''EXX^c*  ^ovXevadfievo^,  irXri- 
criov  Be  1^9  oIkUi^  fcaTcaKevaaev  ev  MeXtrjy  to 
lepov,  ov  vvv  tA  acofuiTa  t&v  OavaTovfievaov  ol 
Brffiioi  irpojSdXXova-i  Koi  tol  ifidria  koX  tov^ 
l3p6xov^  T&v  dirayxofievcov  fcal  /cadaipeOivToyv 
€K<f>ipova'iv.  exeiTo  Be  koX  tov  %efitaTOKXiov^ 
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two  hundred  talents  had  been  puUidy  set  upon  his 
head  by  the  King^ — he  fled  to  Aegae,  a  little  Aeolic 
citadel.  Here  no  one  knew  him'  except  his  host 
Nicogenes,  the  wealthiest  man  in  Aeolia,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  magnates  of  the  interior.  With 
him  he  remained  in  hiding  for  a  few  days.  During 
this  time,  after  the  dinner  which  followed  a  certain 
sacrifice^  Olbius^  the  paedagogue  of  the  children  of 
Nicogenes^  becoming  rapt  and  inspired,  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  uttered  the  following  verse : — 

'^  Night  shall  speak,  and  night  instruct  thee,  night 
shall  give  thee  victory." 

And  in  the  night  that  followed,  Themistocles,  as 
he  lay  in  bed,  thought  he  saw  in  a  dream  that 
a  serpent  wound  itself  along  over  his  body  and 
crept  up  to  his  neck,  then  became  an  eagle  as 
soon  as  it  touched  his  face,  enveloped  him  with 
its  wings  and  lifted  him  on  high  and  bore  him  a 
long  distance,  when  there  appeared  as  it  were  a 
golden  herald's  wand,  on  which  it  set  him  securely 
down,  freed  from  helpless  terror  and  distress. 

However  that  may  be,  he  was  sent  on  his  way  by 
Nicogenes,  who  devised  the  following  scheme  for  his 
salelyTiVlost  barbarous  nations,  and  the  Persians  in 
particular,  are  savage  and  harsh  in  their  jealous 
watchfulness  over  their  women.  Not  only  their 
wedded  wives,  but  also  their  boughten  slaves  and 
concubines  are  strictly  guarded,  so  that  they  are 
seen  by  no  outsiders,  but  live  at  home  in  complete 
seclusion,  and  even  on  their  journeys  are  carried  in 
tents  closely  hung  round  alx)ut  with  curtains  and  set 
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5  rd<f>o<;  tov  @€fuaKOK\iov<;,     oierai  Be  koX  IlXa- 
Ttova  TOV  KcoficKov  avTfp  fiapTvpetv  iv  tovtoc^* 

'O  0-09  Bk  rvfifio^  iv  /ca\^  /cexcoa-fiivo^ 
Toi<;  ifiiropocfi  irpoaprjaifi  larai  Travra'xpv, 
rov<;  r^  i/cirXeovra^  eiaifXeovTa^  r  oy^erai, 
'yoDirorav  SfiiWa^  t&v  ve&v  Oedaerai, 

ToA9  S'  diro  yivov^  tov  ^efiicTOKKeov^  Koi 
Tifiai  Tive^  iv  Mayvrjaia  ^vXaTTOfievai  fiixP^ 
T&v  r/p£Tip€ov  %/ooi/G)z/  ^aav,  a?  ifcapwovTo  0€/u- 
aTOKXrj^  *A0i]pato^,  7ipAT€po<;  <ruvr]07j^  Kal  ^tXo9 
Trap*  ^ AfjL/jxovL^  t^  ^iKoao^q)  yev6fievo<;, 

^  rols  T*  corrected  by  Bekker  to  ots. 

^  ifitWa  Bekker  has  AfiiW*  f  after  Pprson, 
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tomb  of  Themistocles.  And  he  thinks  that  the 
comic  poet  Plato  is  a  witness  in  favour  of  his  view 
when  he  says  : — 

^'  Thy  tomb  is  mounded  in  a  fair  and  sightly  place  ; 
The  merchantmen  shall  ever  hail  it  with  glad  cry ; 
It  shall  behold  those  outward,  and  those  inward 

bound. 
And  all  the  emulous  rivalry  of  racing  ships." 

For  the  lineal  descendants  of  Themistocles  there 
were  also  certain  dignities  maintained  in  Magnesia 
down  to  my  time,  and  the  revenues  of  these  were 
enjoyed  by  a  Themistocles  of  Athens,  who  was  my 
intimate  and  friend  in  the  school  of  Ammonius  the 
philosopher. 
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€<^r)   fiovov   evrjvo')(€vai,   9ayp4i(rrii,    rbv    irapovra 

ypovop,   aX>J   ere  pa   revr^Sv   arorrwrepa   arffjLela 

PayfuuoL^    yeyovevatt,  'ffepl    &v    ideKeiv    eKeivfp 

/coLvaxrdfj^vo^,   eX ^ii-^EvvaiTO,  OeaQai   r&v   ihiwv 

2  afieivov  ev  rol^,  icoli^ot^  voaovatv*     vira/covaavro^ 

Bk  Tov  av0pumojj;irpo6vfito^  koX  8tB6vTo^  eavrov 

€t9  KoivoKoyUcVy^  ft)9  aTroppriTfov   riv&v   a/cpoarifv 

iaofievov,  %dydL   /uxpov    ovt<o    BiaXeyofievo^   koI 

VTrd/yayp.avTov,  ft)9  Troppa>Tepa>  t&v  itvK&v  iyeyo- 

veiaq/iif  (itpei  re  fierempov  evpaxTTorepo^   &v   Kai 

TLVW'fcrrro  (rrparoveSov   irpoaSpafiovTfov   ^^etpw- 

&44JL£tio^  KoX  Kparriaa^  TrapeBcofce  Toh  (nparry^ol^, 

3.'  iy  *TOVT€p    S'    dvd/yfcrjf;   yeyova}^;   6  avOpayiros  kclI 

•   y^iaOoDv  apa  to  ireTrpto/uLevov  ci?  a<f>VKTov  etr),  Xoyia 

\    \  '7rpov<batv€v  diropprjTa  irepl  r^?  eavrov  irarpiBo^, 
ft)9  ov/c  ouarf^  oKoaaifiov  irporepov  rj  rr)v  'A\/8a- 

^       viZa   XLjxvqv    eK'xyOelcrav    KaX   .(l>€pofi€vr)v    oSoif^ , 
erepa^;    ctxravre^    OTriao)   koI   7rept(Tird(Tavre^    oi 
'TToXe/jLtoi  KCoXvaovai  /uypvaOai  rrf  OaXdrrrj, 

4  Tavra  rfj  crvyKKr^rtp  TrvOofievrj  koL  hiarropovari  \^\ 
#caXa>9    €')(€iv    eSo^e    irifiyfravra^     eh     AeXc^ou? 
epetrOai     rbv    Qeov.     ol    Be    ire^ji/^Oevre^    dvBpe^ 
evBo^oi  KaX  fieyd\oi,  Kd<r<709  KlkLvvlo^  KaX  OvaX- 
Xepio<;    110X4X09   KaX    ^dfiio^  ^ KiM^ova-ro^,    rrX^ 

re  'XP^^^H^voL  KaX  r&v  irapd  rov  6eov  rvxpvre^ 
fJKOv  aXXa9  re  fiavreia^  Kofii^ovre^;,  at  irarpUov 
riv&v     irepX    rd^     KaXovfieva^     Aariva^i    eoprd^ 

5  oXcytoplav  €<f>pa^ov  avrol^,  KaX  ro  t^9  ^AX/SavCBof; 
vSojp  ifciXevov  eipyovras  a)9  dwcrov  eari  T179 
OaXdaarfi;  dvcodelv  et9  rov  dp^aiov  Tropov,  t) 
rovro  fit)  BwafjL€vov<;  opvyfiaav  koI  rdtf>poi^ 
irapdyetv     el^  ^  ro    veBioy     KCfl     KaravaXuTKepv^ 
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^aXipioi  TO)  iravraypdev  i^toxvpoxrOac  iriarev' 
ovTe<;,  &<TTe  ttXtjv  t&v  rh  reixv  ^vXarTovTdov  tou9 
aXXov^  €v  Ifutrioi^  Kara  rrfv  ttoXiv  dvaarpi- 
<f>€a0ai,  T0V9  Sk  TratSa?  avr&v  e?9  t€  ra  SiBa- 
afcaXela  <f)onav  koX  irapa  rh  reixv  TrepLTra- 
rrfCTovTa^  KaX  yv/juvaaofiivov^  vtto  tov  BLSacrxaXov 
fcaTaffi^d^€(T0ac.  kolv^  yap  i^pSiVTO  t^  hiha- 
cTKaXtp,  &cnr€p  '*EiWr)ve<:,  oi  ^aXipioi,  fiovXo-  134 
fievoi    avvrpeSeaOai    fcal    a'vva>y€Xd^€(r0at    fier 

2  aW'^Xcov  eifdv^  ef  ^PXV^  '^^^^  7ratSa9.  ovro^ 
ovv  6  BiBdaxaTi^f;  iinfiovXevciyv  Tot9  ^aXepioL^ 
Bia  T&v  iralhwv  i^rjyev  ainovs  ripApa^  eKoarr^ 
VTTO  TO  T€t%09  €77^9  TO  TTp&TOv,  ciT  dirijyep 
aiOi^  ecaoD  yvfivaaafievov^.  iic  Se  tovtov  xarit 
fUKpov  vTrdytov  eWttre  dappelv  <»9  7roXX^9  ovaiji^ 
dSeia^,  zeal  reXo^  eytov  a/rravras  ei^  tov9  7rpo<l>V' 
Xaxa^   T&v  'PcofjLavcov   ivijSaXe   teal    TrapiotoKcv, 

3  ayecv  fceXevcra^  irpo^  tov  Kd/uXXov.  a;^^€t9  Se 
Kal  KaTaaTa<;  €t9  fieaov  eXeye  'rraiBevTrjf;  p,€V  elvai 
Ka\  SiSdafcaXo^,  ttjv  Se  7r/)09  ixeivov  %a/Ofri/  dvrl 
TOVTfov  eXofievo^  t&v  SiKaiwv,  rjKctv  avT^  Tt}v 
iroXiv  iv  Tot9  iraial  fcofil^oyv,  Beivbv  oiv  dvov- 
aavTi  TO  epyov  i<f)dvr)  JJiafuXXtp'  xal  7r/t>09  tov9 
7rap6vTa<;  cIttcov,  0)9  yaXeirov  fiev  iaTC  iroXefW^ 
Kal  Std  7roW^9  dBcKUi^  koI  fiuucov  rrepaivo/Jbevo^ 

4  epywv,  elal  Be  xal  TroXepstov  o/ia>9  rive^  vopjoi  T0t9 
arfoBol^  dvBpdai,  Kal  to  vik&v  ovx  ovtio  Bito- 
nriov,  &&t€  pJq  (jyevyecv  t^9  ck  xaK&v  Kal  daefi&v 
epytov  %a/9«Ta9  {dpeTJj  ykp  olKeia  tov  fiiyav 
fTTpuTtiydv,  ovK  aXXoTpla  OappovvTa  Kaxla 
Xprjvai  (TTpaTeveiv),  wpoaiTa^e  Tot9  vrrTipeTav^ 
TOV  fiiv  dvOpdnrov  KaTappTjyvvvai  tA  ip^Tia  koI 
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their  city  at  all  points^  made  so  light  of  the  siege 
that^  with  the  exception  of  the  defenders  of  the 
walls^  the  rest  went  up  and  down  the  city  in  their 
garb  of  peace.  The  boys  went  to  school  as  usual^ 
and  were  brought  by  their  teacher  along  the  walls 
outside  to  walk  about  and  get  their  exercise.  For 
the  Falerians,  like  the  Greeks,  employed  one  teacher 
in  common,  wishing  their  boys,  from  the  very  start, 
to  herd  with  one  another  and  grow  up  together. 
This  teacher,  then,  wishing  to  betray  Falerii  by 
means  of  its  boys,  led  them  out  every  day  beyond  the 
city  walls,  at  first  only  a  little  way,  and  then  brought 
them  back  inside  when  they  had  taken  their  exercise. 
Presently  he  led  them,  little  by  little,  farther  and 
farther  out,  accustomed  them  to  feel  confident  that 
there  was  no  danger  at  all,  and  finally  pushed  in 
among  the  Roman  outposts  with  his  whole  company, 
handed  them  over  to  tlie  enemy,  and  demanded  to 
be  led  to  Camillus.  So  led,  and  in  that  presence,  he 
said  he  was  a  boys*  school-teacher,  but  chose  rather 
to  win  the  general's  favour  than  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  so  had  come  bringing  to  him  the 
city  in  the  persons  of  its  boys.  It  seemed  to  Camillus, 
on  hearing  him,  that  the  man  had  done  a  monstrous 
deed,  and  turning  to  the  bystanders  he  said  :  *'  War 
is  indeed  a  grievous  thing,  and  is  waged  with  much 
injustice  and  violence ;  but  even  war  has  certain  laws 
which  good  and  brave  men  will  respect,  and  we  must 
not  so  hotly  pursue  victory  as  not  to  flee  the  favours 
of  base  and  impious  doers.  The  great  general  will 
wage  war  relying  on  his  own  native  valour,  not  on 
the  baseness  of  other  men."  Then  he  ordered  his 
attendants  to  tear  the  man's  clothing  from  him,  tie 
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their  escape  to  a  Greek  city.  This  pious  act  of 
Albinius^and  the  conspicuous  honourwhich  he  showed 
the  gods  in  a  season  of  the  greatest  danger^  could 
not  well  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

But  the  priests  of  the  other  gods^  and  the  aged 
men  who  had  been  consuls  and  celebrated  triumphs, 
could  not  endure  to  leave  the  city.  So  they  put  on 
their  robes  of  state  and  ceremony,  following  the  lead 
of  Fabiu^,  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  vowed  the  gods 
that  they  would  devote  themiselves  to  death  in  their 
country's  behalf.  Then  they  sat  themselves  down, 
thus  arrayed,  on  their  ivory  chairs  in  the  forum,  and 
awaited  their  fate. 

XXII.  On  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  Brennus 
came  up  to  the  city  with  his  army.  Finding  its  gates 
open  and  its  walls  without  defenders,^t  first  he  feared 
a  treacherous  ambush,  being  unable  to  believe  that 
the  Romans  were  in  such  utter  despair.  But  when 
he  realised  the  truth,  he  marched  in  by  the  CoUine 
gate^  and  took  Rome.  This  was  a  little  more  than 
three  hundred  and  sixty  years  from  her  foundation, 
if  one  can  believe  that  any  accurate  chronology  has 
been  preserved  in  this  matter,  when  that  of  even 
later  events  is  /lisputed,  owing  to  the  confusion 
caused  by  this  very  disaster.  However,  it  would 
seem  that  some  vague  tidings  of  the  calamity  and 
capture  of  the  city  made  their  way  at  once  to  Greece. 
For  Heracleides  Ponticus,  who  lived  not  long  after 
that  time,  in  his  treatise  "  On  the  soul,"  says  that  out  of 
the  West  a  story  prevailed,  how  an  army  of  Hyper- 
boreans had  come  from  afar  and  captured  a  Greek 
city  called  Rome,  situated  somewhere  on  the  shores 
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He  could  nat  cross  the  river  by  the  bridge,  since 
the  Barbarians  were  guarding  it,  so  he  wrapped 
his  light  and  scanty  garments  about  his  head, 
fastened  the  corks  to  his  body,  and  thus  supported, 
swam  across,  came  out  on  the  other  side,  and 
went  on  towards  the  city.  Always  giving  a  wide 
berth  to  those  of  the  enemy  who  were  watchful 
and  wakeful,  as  he  judged  by  their  fires  and 
noise,  he  made  his  way  to  the  Carmental  gate, 
where  there  was  the  most  quiet,  at  which  the 
Capitoline  hill  was  most  sheer  and  steep,  and 
which  was  girt  about  by  a  huge  and  jagged  cliff. 
Up  this  he  mounted  unperceived,  and  finally 
reached,  with  great  pains  and  difficulty,  the  sentries 
posted  where  the  wall  was  lowest.  Hailing  them, 
and  telling  them  who  he  was,  he  was  pulled  up 
over  the  wall,  and  taken  to  the  Roman  magistrates. 
The  Senate  quickly  convening,  he  appeared  before 
it,  announced  the  victory  of  Camillus,  about  which 
they  had  not  heard,  and  explained  to  them  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  his  fellow>soldiers.  He  exhorted 
them  to  confirm  Camillus  in  his  command,  since 
he  was  the  only  man  whom  the  citizens  outside 
would  obey.  When  the  Senate  had  heard  his 
message  and  deliberated  upon  it,  they  appointed 
Camillus  dictator,  and  sent  Pontius  back  again 
by  the  way  he  had  come,  wherein  he  repeated 
his  former  good  fortune.  For  he  eluded  the  enemy's 
notice  and  brought  the  Senate's  message  to  the 
Romans  outside  the  city. 

XXVI.  These  gave  eager  welcome  to  the  tidings, 
so  that  when  Camillus  came,  he  found  twenty 
thousand   men   already  under  arms.     He  collected 
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captain  of  the  watch  down  the  cliff  among  the 
enemy,  but  voted  to  Manlius  a  meed  of  victory 
which  did  him  more  honour  than  service.  They 
collected  for  him  the  rations  which  each  man 
of  them  received  for  one  day,  namely,  half  a  pound 
of  native  spelt,  Roman  weight,  and  an  eighth  of  a 
pint  of  wine,  Greek  measure. 

XXVIII.  After  this,  the  case  of  the  Gauls  was 
less  hopeful.  They  lacked  provisions,  being  shut 
off  from  foraging  through  fear  of  Camillus,  and 
disease  lurked  among  them.  They  were  encamped 
amid  ruins,  where  a  multitude  of  corpses  had 
been  cast  at  random,  and  besides,  an  air  made 
dry  and  acrid  by  vast  quantities  of  ashes  which 
wind  and  heat  sent  flying  abroad,  made  breathing 
hurtful.  But  what  most  of  all  affected  them  was 
the  complete  change  in  their  mode  of  life.  They 
had  come  all  at  once  from  regions  of  shade, 
where  easy  refuge  could  be  had  from  the  heats 
of  summer,  into  a  land  which  was  low  lying  and 
had  an  unnatural  climate  towards  autumn.  Then 
there  was  their  long  and  idle  sitting  down  before 
the  Capitol, — they  were  now  whiling  away  the 
seventh  month  in  its  siege.  For  all  these  reasons 
the  mortality  was  great  in  their  camp ;  so  many 
were  the  dead  that  they  could  no  longer  be 
buried. 

All  this,  however,  brought  no  relief  to  the 
besieged,  for  famine  increased  upon  them,  and 
their  ignorance  of  what  Camillus  was  doing  made 
them  dejected.  No  messenger  could  come  from 
him    because   the   city    was   now   closely    watched 
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r&v  apLarmv  €7r€iy6/JL€vo<;  evdv^  ivopevero  Trpo^ 

2  Toif<;  ^V(Ofiaiov<^.  SiacTTcivTcov  Se  *rrdvT(ov  fcal 
Se^afievcov  avrov  a)9  avroKpdropa  Koafita  koL 
aicoTrf),  TO  fikv  ')(pvaiov  apa<;  diro  tov  ^vyov  toi(; 
virrf pirate  eScofce,  rbv  Se  ^vyov  xal  rd  araOfjid 
Tom  KeXTOt'9  "Ka/Sovra^  aTroj^copeti/  eKeXevaev 
elirdyv,  0)9  aihripfp  irdrpiov  itm  'Pcofiaioc^,  ov 
')(pvcr&  Trjv  TrarplSa  a-d^ecv,  dyavaKTOVvro^  Se 
TOV  Bpewou  Kol  (f)d<rKoi/TO<;  dStt/cecaOai  XvopAvrj^ 

T^9   ofboXoyia^,   avTelire   fxi}    vofu/juo^    yeyovevai 

3  p/qhi  Kvpia^  elvat  t^9  avvOrfKa^*  fjSi]  ydp  avTOv 
BifCTdTopo^  riprifi^vov  KaX  fi'qievo^  ap^ovTO^  kripov 
vofifp  TTpo^  ovK  l%oi/Ta9  i^ovaiav  6fio\oyrj07jvac. 
vvvl  Be  ')(^privat  Xiyetv  el  ti  ^ovKovTar  vofMp  ydp 
rjKevv  Kvpio^  yeyovw  avyyvdfirjv  t€  Beop^voi^; 
Bovvac  xal  BiKrjv,    el  jjl^  /MeTavoovaiv,    hrtOelvat 

4  T0t9  alTiots*  7rpb<;  TavTa  dopv^rjffeU  6  ^pepvo<;  144 
fjyfraTO  fiev  dyfrcfufx^ua^,  fcal  TrporjXOov  axpf'  ?*- 
f^ovKKia^  ifcdTcpoi  koX  BtcoOta/JL&v  dva/iefjLtyfiivoi 
7r/)09  aW?;Xou9,  (oa-irep  cIko^,  ev  oitclai^  fcal 
(TTevcoirol^;  dva(TTp€<p6fi€voi  Koi  ')((opioL^  Be^acrdai 
irapaTa^Lv  ov  Bvvafievot^,    tclx^  ^^  (TvpLffypovqaa^ 

0  Bpevvo^  dwifyaye  tov<;  K-cXtov^  eh  to  CTpaTo- 
ireBov  ov  ttoXK&v  ireaovTwv,  tcaX  vvkto<;  dvaaTrj- 
<ra<i  diravTa^  i^ekiire  Ttfv  iroXiv,  xal  irpoeXOmv 
e^rjKovTa  aTaBiov^  KaTeaTpaToireBevae  irapd  tt^v 

5  Va^tviav  oBov,  dfia  S'  rjfJ^epa  Traprjv  6  Ka/uXXo9 
eir  avTov  dyrrXiafiivo^  XafnrpA^  koI  TedapprfKOTa^i 
exfov  Tore  tou9  'Pcofiaiov^*  ical  yevojMevr}^  iayvpd^ 
p^Xt^  ^fc  TToXvv  'xpovov  avTov^  T€  TpeireTac 
7roXX&  <f>ov<p  Kal  Xap,^dv€t  to  (TTpaTOTreBov,     T&y 
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pursued  and  cut  down^  but  most  of  them  scattered 
abroad^  only  to  be  fallen  upon  and  slain  by  the  people 
of  the  surrounding  villages  and  cities. 

XXX.  So  strangely  was  Rome  taken^  and  more 
strangely  still  delivered,  after  the  Barbarians  had 
held  it  seven  months  in  all.  They  entered  it  a  few 
days  after  the  Ides  of  July,  and  were  driven  out 
about  the  Ides  of  February.  Camillas  celebrated  a 
triumph,  as  it  was  meet  that  a  man  should  do  who 
had  saved  a  country  that  was  lost,  and  who  now 
brought  the  city  back  again  to  itself.  For  the 
citizens  outside,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
accompanied  his  triumphal  chariot  as  it  entered  the 
city,  and  those  who  had  been  besieged  on  the 
Capitol,  and  had  narrowly  escaped  death  by  starva- 
tion, came  forth  to  meet  them,  all  embracing  one 
another,  and  weeping  for  the  joy  that  was  theirs. 
The  priests  and  ministrants  of  the  gods,  bringing 
whatever  sacred  objects  they  had  either  buried  on 
the  spot  or  carried  off  with  them  when  they  took  to 
flight,  displayed  them,  thus  preserved  in  safety,  to 
the  citizens,  who  caught  the  welcome  sights  with 
delight,  believing  in  their  hearts  that  the  gods 
themselves  were  now  coming  back  to  Rome  with 
them.  After  Camillus  had  made  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  and  purified  the  city,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  those  who  were  versed  in  such  rites,  he  restored 
the  existing  temples,  and  erected  a  new  one  to 
Rumour  and  Voice,^  having  sought  out  carefully 
the  spot  where  by  night  the  voice  from  Heaven, 
announcing  the  coming  of  the  Barbarian  host,  had 
fallen  upon  the  ears  of  Marcus  Caedicius. 

*  Ara  Ail  Locutii. 
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bade  him  halt  and  plant  his  standard  there^  for  that 
was  the  best  place  to  settle  down  and  stay  in.  The 
utterance  fell  at  the  crisis  of  their  anxious  thought 
for  the  uncertain  future,  and  Lucretius  said,  with  a 
devout  obeisance,  that  he  cast  his  vote  with  the  god. 
The  rest,  one  by  one,  followed  his  example.  Then 
the  inclinations  of  the  multitude  were  marvellously 
changed.  They  exhorted  and  incited  one  another 
to  the  work,  and  pitched  upon  their  several  sites, 
not  by  any  orderly  assignment,  but  as  each  man 
found  it  convenient  and  desirable.  Therefore  the 
city  was  rebuilt  with  confused  and  narrow  streets 
and  a  maze  of  houses,  owing  to  their  haste  and 
speed.  Within  a  year's  time,  it  is  said,  a  new  city 
had  arisen,  with  walls  to  guard  it  and  homes  in 
which  to  dwell. 

Those  who  had  been  deputed  by  Camillus  to 
recover  and  mark  out  anew  the  sacred  places,  found 
them  all  in  utter  confusion.  When  they  came  to 
the  shrine  of  Mars,  in  their  circuit  of  the  Palatium, 
they  found  that  it  had  been  demolished  and  burnt 
by  the  Barbarians,  like  the  rest,  but  as  they  were 
clearing  away  and  renovating  the  place,  they  came 
upon  the  augural  staff  of  Romulus,  buried  deep  in  a 
great  heap  of  ashes.  The  augural  staff  is  curved  at 
one  end,  and  is  called  lititus.  It  is  used  to  mark  off 
the  different  quarters  of  the  heavens,  in  the  cere- 
monies of  divination  by  the  flight  of  birds,  and  so 
Romulus  had  used  this  one,  for  he  was  a  great 
diviner.  But  when  he  vanished  from  among  men, 
the  priests  took  this  staff  and  kept  it  inviolate,  like 
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office.  He  had  no  need,  they  cried,  to  fight  in  the 
ranks  of  the  cavalry  or  the  men-at-arms,  but  only  to 
counsel  and  ordain ;  and  so  they  forced  him  to 
undertake  the  command,  and  with  one  of  his 
colleagues,  Lucius  Furius,  to  lead  the  army  at  once 
against  the  enemy.  These  were  the  Praenestines 
and  Volscians,  who,  with  a  large  force,  were  laying 
waste  the  lands  of  the  Roman  allies.  Marching 
forth,  therefore,  and  encamping  near  the  enemy,  he 
himself  thought  it  best  to  protract  the  war,  that  so, 
in  case  a  battle  should  at  last  be  necessary,  he  might 
be  strong  of  body  for  the  decisive  struggle.  But 
Lucius,  his  colleague,  carried  away  by  his  desire  for 
glory,  would  not  be  checked  in  his  ardour  for  battle, 
and  incited  the  same  feelings  in  the  inferior  officers 
of  the  army.  So  Camillus,  fearing  lest  it  be  thought 
that  out  of  petty  jealousy  he  was  trying  to  rob 
younger  men  of  the  successes  to  which  they  eagerly 
aspired,  consented,  with  reluctance,  that  Lucius 
should  lead  the  forces  out  to  battle,  while  he  himself, 
on  account  of  his  sickness,  was  left  behind  in  the 
camp  with  a  few  followers.  Lucius  conducted  the 
battle  rashly  and  was  discomfited,  whereupon 
Camillus,  perceiving  the  rout  of  the  Romans,  could 
not  restrain  himself,  but  sprang  up  from  his  couch 
and  ran  with  his  attendants  to  the  gate  of  the  camp, 
llirough  the  fugitives  he  pushed  his  way  to  their 
pursuers.  Those  of  his  men  who  had  passed  him 
into  the  camp,  wheeled  about  at  once  and  followed 
him,  and  those  who  came  bearing  down  on  him  from 
outside,  halted  and  formed  their  lines  about  him, 
exhorting  one  another  not  to  abandon  their  general. 
In  this  way,  for  that  day,  the  enemy  were  turned 
back  from  their  pursuit.     On  the  next  day,  Camillus 
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led  his  forces  out,  joined  battle  with  the  enemy, 
defeated  them  utterly,  and  took  their  camp,  actually 
bursting  into  it  along  with  those  who  fled  to  it,  and 
slaying  most  of  them.  After  this,  learning  that  the 
city  of  Satricum  had  been  taken  by  the  Tuscans,  and 
its  inhabitants,  all  Romans,  put  to  the  sword,  he  sent 
back  to  Rome  the  main  body  of  his  army,  comprising 
the  men-at-arms,  while  he  himself,  with  the  youngest 
and  most  ardent  of  his  men,  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
Tuscans  who  held  the  city  and  mastered  them,  ex- 
pelling some  and  slaying  the  rest. 

XXXVIII.  He  returned  with  much  spoil  to  Rome, 
having  proved  that  those  citizens  were  the  most 
sensible  of  all  who  did  not  fear  the  bodily  age  and 
weakness  of  a  leader  possessed  of  experience  and 
courage,  but  chose  him  out,  though  he  was  ill  and  did 
not  wish  it,  rather  than  younger  men  who  craved 
and  solicited  the  command.  They  showed  the  same 
good  sense,  when  the  Tusculans  were  reported  to 
be  on  the  brink  of  a  revolt^  in  ordering  Camillus  to 
select  one  of  his  five  colleagues  as  an  aid,  and  march 
out  against  them.  Although  all  the  five  wished  and 
begged  to  be  taken,  Camillus  passed  the  rest  by  and 
selected  Lucius  Furius,  to  everyone's  surprise.  For 
he  was  the  man  who  had  just  now  been  eager  to 
hazard  a  struggle  with  the  enemy  against  the  judg- 
ment of  Camillus,  and  had  been  worsted  in  the  battle. 
But  Camillus  wished,  as  it  would  seem,  to  hide  away 
the  misfortune  and  wipe  away  the  disgrace  of  the 
man,  and  so  preferred  him  above  all  the  rest.  But 
the  Tusculans,  when  once  Camillus  was  on  the  march 
against  them,  set  to  rectifying  their  transgression  as 
craftily  as  they  could.  Their  fields  were  found  full 
of  men  tilling  the  soil   and  pasturing  flocks,  as   in 
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it  is  through  hate  and  envy  that  they  have  now  made 
you  dictator;  they  hope  that  you  will  crush  the 
people  if  you  prevail,  or  be  crushed  yourself  if  you 
fail."  However,  he  tried  to  wiard  off  the  threatening 
evils.  Having  learned  the  day  on  which  the  tribunes 
intended  to  propose  their  law,  he  issued  proclamation 
making  it  a  day  of  general  muster,  and  siunmoned 
the  people  from  the  forum  into  the  Campus  Martius, 
with  threats  of  heavy  fines  upon  the  disobedient. 
The  tribunes,  on  the  contrary,  for  their  part,  opposed 
his  threats  with  solemn  oaths  that  they  would  fine 
him  fifty  thousand  silver  drachmas  if  he  did  not  cease 
trying  to  rob  the  people  of  its  vote  and  its  law. 
Then,  either  because  he  feared  a  second  condemna- 
tion to  exile,  a  penalty  unbecoming  to  a  man  of  his 
years  and  achievements,  or  because  he  was  not  able, 
if  he  wished,  to  overcome  the  might  of  the  people 
which  was  now  become  resistless  and  invincible,  he 
withdrew  to  his  house,  and  after  alleging  sickness  for 
several  days,  resigned  his  office. 

But  the  Senate  appointed  another  dictator,  and 
he,  after  making  Stolo  himself,  the  very  leader  of  the 
sedition,  his  master  of  horse,  suffered  the  law  to  be 
enacted.  It  was  a  most  vexatious  law  for  the 
patrician,  for  it  prohibited  anyone  from  owning  more 
than  five  hundred  acres  of  land.  At  that  time, 
then,  Stolo  was  a  resplendent  figure,  owing  to  his 
victory  at  the  polls ;  but  a  little  while  after,  he  him- 
self was  found  to  be  possessed  of  what  he  forbade 
others  to  own,  and  so  paid  the  penalty  fixed  by  his 
own  law. 

XL.  There  remained,  however,  the  strife  over 
the  consular  elections, which  was  the  main  problem  in 
the  dissensions,  as  it  was  its  first  cause,  and  gave 
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fiomans  at  once  perform  sacrifices  with  garlands  on 
their  heads.  At  the  elections  held  by  Camillus, 
Marcus  Aemilius  was  chosen  consul  from  the 
patricians,  and  Lucius  Sextus  first  consul  from  the 
plebeians.  This  was  the  last  public  act  of  Camillus. 
XLIII.  In  the  year  following,  a  pestilential  sick- 
ness visited  Rome,  canying  off  an  incalculable  number 
of  the  common  people,  and  most  of  the  magistrates. 
Camillus  also  died  at  this  time,  and  he  was  full  ripe 
for  death,  if  any  man  ever  was,  considering  his  years 
and  the  completeness  of  his  life  ;  yet  his  loss  grieved 
the  Romans  more  than  that  of  all  those  who  perished 
of  the  plague  at  this  time. 
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this  very  rivalry  their  natures  were  straightway 
made  manifest^  the  one  as  dexterous^  reckless^  and 
unscrupulous^  easily  earned  with  impetuosity  into 
any  and  every  undertaking  ;  the  other  as  established 
on  a  firm  character,  intent  on  justice,  and  admitting 
no  falsity  or  vulgarity  or  deceit,  not  even  in  any 
sport  whatsoever. 

But  Ariston  of  Ceos  says  that  this  enmity  of 
theirs,  which  came  to  be  so  intense,  had  its  origin 
in  a  love  affair.  They  were  both  enamoured  of 
Stesilaiis,  who  was  of  Ceian  birth,  and  in  beauty 
of  person  the  most  brilliant  of  youths ;  and  they 
cherished  their  passion  so  immoderately,  that  not 
even  after  the  boy's  beauty  had  faded  did  they 
lay  aside  their  rivalry,  but,  as  though  they  had 
merely  taken  preliminary  practice  and  exei'cise  in 
that,  they  presently  engaged  in  matters  of  state 
also  with  passionate  heat  and  opposing  desires. 

Themistocles  joined  a  society  of  political  friends, 
and  so  secured  no  inconsiderable  support  and,  power. 
Hence  when  some  one  told  him  that  he  would  be  a 
good  ruler  over  the  Athenians  if  he  would  only  be 
fair  and  impartial  to  all,  he  replied :  "  N^ver  may  I 
sit  on  a  tribunal  where  my  friends  are  to  get  no 
more  advantage  from  me  than  strangers."  But 
Aristides  walked  the  way  of  statesmanship  by  him- 
self, on  a  private  path  of  his  own,  as  it  were,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  he  was  unwilling  to  join  with  any 
comrades  in  wrong-doing,  or  to  vex  them  by  with- 
holding favours;  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  saw 
that  power  derived  from  friends  incited  many  to  do 
wrong,  and  so  was  on  his  guard  against  it,  deeming 
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it  right  that  the  good  citizen  should  bas^  his  con- 
fidence only  on  serviceable  and  just  conduct. 

III.  However,  since  Themistocles  was  a  reckless 
agitator,  and  opposed  and  thwarted  him  in  every 
measure  of  state,  Aristides  himself  also  was  almost 
compelled — partly  in  self-defence,  and  partly  to 
curtail  his  adversary's  power,  which  was  increasing 
through  the  favour  of  the  many — ^to  set  himself  in 
opposition  to  what  Themistocles  was  tr3dng  to  do, 
thinking  it  better  that  some  advantages  should  es- 
cape the  people  than  that  his  adversary,  by  pre- 
vailing ever3rwhere,  should  become  too  strong. 
Finally  there  came  a  time  when  he  opposed  and 
defeated  Themistocles  in  an  attempt  to  carry  some 
really  necessary  measure.  Then  he  could  no  longer 
hold  his  peace,  but  declared,  as  he  left  the  Assembly, 
that  there  was  no  safety  for  the  Athenian  state 
unless  they  threw  both  Themistocles  and  himself 
into  the  death-pit.  On  another  occasion  he  him- 
self introduced  a  certain  measure  to  the  people,  and 
was  carrying  it  through  successfully,  in  spite  of  the 
attacks  of  the  opposition  upon  it,  but  just  as  the 
presiding  officer  was  to  put  it  to  t]ie  final  vote,  per- 
ceiving, from  the  very  speeches  that  had  been  made 
in  opposition  to  it,  the  inexpediency  of  his  measure, 
he  withdrew  it  without  a  vote.  And  oftentimes 
he  would  introduce  his  measures  through  other  men, 
that  Themistocles  might  not  be  driven  by  the  spirit 
of  rivalry  with  him  to  oppose  what  was  expedient  for 
the  state. 

Altogether  admirable  was  his  steadfast  constancy 
amid  the  revulsions  of  political  feeling.  He  was  not 
unduly  lifted  up  by  his  honours,  and  faced  adversity 
with  a  calm  gentleness,  while  in  all  cases  alike  he 
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V.  Now  when  Datis,  on  beinfir  sent  by  Darius 
ostensibly  to  punish  the  Athe^ans  for  burning 
Sardis^  but  really  to  subdue  all  the  Hellenes,  put 
in  at  Marathon  with  all  his  armament  and  went  to 
ravaging  the  country,  then,  of  the  ten  generals 
appointed  by  the  Athenians  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  it  was  Miltiades  who  enjoyed  the  greatest  con- 
sideration, but  in  reputation  and  influence  Aristides 
was  second.  By  adopting  at  that  time  the  opinion 
of  Miltiades  about  the  battle  to  be  fought,  he  did 
much  to  turn  the  scale  in  its  favour.  And  since 
each  general  held  the  chief  authority  for  a  single 
day  in  turn,  when  the  command  came  round  to  him, 
he  handed  it  over  to  Miltiades,  thereby  teaching  his 
fellow-officers  that  to  obey  and  follow  men  of 
wisdom  is  not  disgraceful,  but  dignified  and  salutary. 
By  thus  appeasing  the  jealousy  of  his  colleagues  and 
inducing  them  to  be  cheerfully  contented  in  the 
adoption  of  a  single  opinion  (and  that  the  best), 
he  confirmed  Miltiades  in  the  strength  which  comes 
from  an  unrestricted  power.  For  each  of  the  other 
generals  at  once  relinquished  his  own  right  to  com- 
mand for  a  day  in  turn,  and  put  himself  under  the 
orders  of  Miltiades. 

In  the  battle,  the  Athenian  centre  was  the  hardest 
pressed,  and  it  was  there  that  the  Barbarians  held 
their  ground  the  longest,  over  against  the  tribes 
Leontis  and  Antiochis.  There,  then,  Themistocles 
and  Aristides  fought  brilliantly,  ranged  side  by  side ; 
for  one  was  a  Leontid,  the  other  an  Antiochid. 
When  the  Athenians  had  routed  the  Barbarians 
and  driven  them  aboard  their  ships,  and  saw  that 
they  were  sailing  away,  not  toward  the  islands,  but 
into  the  gulf  toward  Attica   under  compulsion  of 
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wind  and  wave,  then  they  were  afraid  lest  the 
enemy  find  Athens  empty  of  defenders,  and  so  they 
hastened  homeward  with  nine  tribes,  and  reached 
the  city  that  very  day.  But  Aristides  was  left 
behind  at  Marathon  with  his  own  tribe,  to  guard 
the  captives  and  the  booty.  Nor  did  he  belie  his 
reputation,  but-  though  silver  and  gold  lay  about  in 
heaps,  and  though  there  were  all  sorts  of  raiment 
and  untold  wealth  besides  in  the  tents  and  captured 
utensils,  he  neither  desired  to  meddle  with  it  him- 
self, nor  would  he  suffer  any  one  else  to  do  so, 
although  certain  ones  helped  themselves  without  his 
knowledge.  Among  these  was  Callias  the  Torch- 
bearer.  ^ 

Some  Barbarian,  it  seems,  rushed  up  to  this  man, 
.  supposing  him  to  be  a  king  from  his  long  hair  and  the  \ 
headband  that  he  wore,  made  obeisance  to  him,  and 
taking  him  by  the  hand  in  suppliant  fashion,  showed 
him  a  great  mass  of  gold  buried  up  in  a  sort  of  pit. 
Callias,  most  savage  and  lawless  of  men,  took  up  the 
gold;  but'  the  man,  to  prevent  his  betraying  the 
matter  to  others,  he  slew.  From  this  circumstance, 
they  say,  his  descendants  are  called  by  the  comic 
poets  "  Laccopluti,"  or  "  Pit-wealthies,"  in  sly 
allusion  to  the  place  where  Callias  found  his  gold. 

Aristides  at  once  received  the  office  of.  Archon 
Eponymous.  And  yet  Demetrius  of  Phalerum  says 
that  it  was  a  little  while  before  his  death,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Plataea,  that  the  man  held  this  office. 2 
But  in  the  official  records,  after  Xanthippides,  in 
whose  year  of  office  Mardonius  was  defeated  at 
Plataea,  you  cannot  find,  long  as  the  list  is,  so  much 

^  One  of  the  highest  officers  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  ^  47^-478  b.c. 
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matter  in  neglect^  nor  yet  to  bring  it  wholly  to  the 
lights  since  it  could  not  be  known  how  many  would 
be  implicated  by  a  test  which  was  based  on  justice 
rather  than  expediency.  Accordingly,  he  arrested 
some  eight  or  so  of  the  many  conspirators.  Two  of 
these,  against  whom  the  charge  was  first  formally 
brought,  and  who  were  really  the  most  guilty  ones, 
Aeschines  of  Lamptrae  and  Agesias  of  Achamae, 
fled  the  camp.  The  rest  he  released,  affording  thus 
an  opportunity,  for  encouragement  and  repentance  to 
those  who  still  thought  they  had  escaped  detection, 
and  suggested  to  them  that  the  war  was  a  great 
tribunal  for  their  acquittal  from  the  charges  made 
against  them,  provided  they  took  sincere  and 
righteous  counsel  in  behalf  of  their  country. 

XIV.  After  this,  Mardonius  made  trial  of  the 
Hellenes  with  that  arm  of  his  service  in  which  he 
thought  himself  most  superior.  He  despatched  all 
his  cavalry  against  them  as  they  lay  encamped  at  the 
foot  of  Cithaeron,  in  positions  that  were  rugged  and 
rocky — all  except  the  Megarians.  These,  to  the 
number  of  three  thousand,  were  encamped  the 
rather  in  open  plain.  For  this  reason  they  suffered 
severely  at  the  hands  of  the  cavalry,  which  poured 
in  tides  against  them,  and  found  access  to  them 
on  every  side.  Accordingly,  they  sent  a  messenger 
in  haste  to  Pausanias,  bidding  him  come  to  their  aid, 
since  they  were  unable  of  themselves  to  withstand 
the  host  of  the  Barbarians.  Pausanias,  on  hearing 
this,  and  seeing  at  once  that  the  camp  of  the 
Megarians  was  as  good  as  hidden  from  view  by  the 
multitude  of  the  enemy's  javelins  and  arrows,  and 
that  its  defenders  were  huddled  together  in  narrow 
quarters,  on  his  own  part  had  no  lay  of  rendering 
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still  and  endure  extremest  destitution."  When  he 
had  told  him  this,  Alexander  begged  Aristides  to 
keep  the  knowledge  to  himself  and  bear  it  well 
in  mind,  but  to  tell  it  to  none  other.  Aristides 
replied  that  it  was  not  honourable  to  conceal  this 
knowledge  from  Pausanias,  since  it  was  on  him 
that  the  supreme  command  devolved,  but  that 
it  should  not  be  told  the  other  leaders  before  the 
battle ;  though  in  case  Hellas  were  victorious,  no 
man  should  remain  ignorant  of  Alexander  s  zeal 
and  valour.  After  this  conversation,  the  king 
of  the  Macedonians  rode  off  back  again,  and 
Aristides  went  to  the  tent  of  Pausanias  and  told 
him  all  that  liad  been  said.  Then  tliey  summoned 
the  other  leaders  and  gave  them  orders  to  keep 
the  army  in  array,  since  there  was  to  be  a 
battle. 

XVI.  At  t^is  juncture,  as  Herodotus  relates,^ 
Pausanias  sent  word  to  Aristides,  demanding  that 
the  Athenians  change  their  position  and  array 
themselves  on  the  right  wing,  over  against  the 
Persians,  where  they  would  contend  better,  he 
said,  since  they  were  versed  already  in  the  Persian 
style  of  fighting,  and  emboldened  by  a  previous 
victory  over  them ;  the  left  wing,  where  the  Medising 
Hellenes  were  going  to  attack,  should  be  intrusted 
to  himself  and  his  Spartans. 

The  rest  of  the  Athenian  generals  thought  it 
inconsiderate  and  annoying  in  Pausanias  to  leave 
the  rest  of  his  line  in  the  position  assigned,  while 
he  moved  them,  and  them  only,  back  and  forth 
like    Helots,  and    put   them    forward    where    the 
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This  battle  was  fought  on  the  fourth  of  the  month 
Boedromion^  as  the  Athenians  reckon  time ;  but 
according  to  the  Boeotian  calendar^  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  the  month  Panemus,^  the  day .  when, 
down  to  the  present  time,  the  Hellenic  council 
assembles  in  Plataea,  and  the  Plataeans  sacrifice  to 
Zeus  the  Deliverer  for  the  victory.  We  must  not 
wonder  at  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  these' 
dates,  since,  even  now  that  astronomy  is  a  more 
exact  science,  different  peoples  have  different  be- 
ginnings and  endings  for  their  months. 

XX.  After  this,  the  Athenians  would  not  grant 
the  Spartans  the  highest  meed  of  valour,  nor  allow 
them  to  erect  a  general  trophy,  and  the  cause  of  the 
Hellenes  had  certainly  gone  at  once  to  destruction 
from  their  armed  contention,  had  not  Aristides,  by 
abundant  exhortation  and  admonition,  checked  his 
fellow-generals,  especially  Leocrates  and  Myronides, 
and  persuaded  them  to  submit  the  case  to  the 
Hellenes  for  decision.  Thereupon,  in  the  council  of 
the  Hellenes,  Theogeiton  the  Megarian  said  that  the 
meed  of  valour  must  be  given  to  some  third  city, 
unless  they  desired  the  confusion  of  a  civil  war.  At 
this  point  Cleocritus  the  Corinthian  rose  to  speak. 
Every  one  thought  he  would  demand  the  meed  of 
valour  for  the  Corinthians,  since  Cotinth  was  held  in 
greatest  estimation  after  Sparta  and  Athens.  But  to 
the  astonishment  and  delight  of  all,  he  made  a 
proposition  in  behalf  of  the  Plataeans,  and  counselled 
to  take  away  contention  by  giving  them  the  meed  of 
valour,  since  at  their  honour  neither  claimant  could 
take  offence.     To  this  proposal  Aristides  was  first  to 

• 

^  About  Anguet  1,  479  b.c. 
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any  part  of  that  ministration^  because  the  men 
thus  honoured  died  for  freedom) ;  and  following  all^ 
the  chief  magistrate  of  Plataea^  who  may  not  at 
other  times  touch  iron  or  put  on  any  other  raiment 
than  white,  at  this  time  is  robed  in  a  purple  tunic, 
carries  on  high  a  water-jar  from  the  city's  archive 
chamber,  and  proceeds,  sword  in  hand,  through  the 
midst  of  the  city  to  the  graves ;  there  he  takes  water 
from  the  sacred  spring,  washes  off  with  his  own  hands 
the  gravestones,  and  anoints  them  with  myrrh ;  then 
he  slaughters  the  bull  at  the  funeral  pyre,  and,  with 
prayers  to  Zeus  and  Hermes  Terrestrial,  summons 
the  brave  men  who  died  for  Hellas  to  come  to  the 
banquet  and  its  copious  draughts  of  blood ;  next  he 
mixes  a  mixer  of  wine,  drinks,  and  then  pours  a 
libation  from  it,  saying  these  words :  ''  I  drink  to  the 
men  who  died  for  the  freedom  of  the  Hellenes." 
These  rites,  I  say,  are  observed  by  the  Plataeans 
down  to  this  very  day. 

XXII.  After  the  Athenians  had  returned  to  their 
own  city,  Aristides  saw  that  they  desired  to  receive 
the  more  popular  form  of  government.  He  thought 
the  people  worthy  of  consideration  because  of  its 
sturdy  valour,  and  he  saw  also  that  it  was  no  longer 
easy  to  be  forced  out  of  its  desires,  since  it  was 
powerful  in  arms,  and  greatly  elated  by  its  victories. 
So  he  introduced  a  decree  that  the  administration  of 
the  city  be  the  privilege  of  all  classes,  and  that  the 
archons  be  chosen  from  all  the  Athenians. 

Themistocles  once  declared  to  the  people  that  he 
had  devised  a  certain  measure  .which  could  not  be 
revealed  to  them,  though  it  would  be  helpful  and 
salutary  for  the  city,  and  they  ordered  that  Aristides 
alone  should  hear  what  it  was  and  pass  judgment  on 
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the  death  of  Pericles  the  demagogues  enlarged 
it  little  by  little^  and  at  last  brought  the  sum 
total  up  to  thirteen  hundred  talents,  not  so  much 
because  the  war,  by  reason  of  its  length  and 
vicissitudes,  became  extravagantly  expensive,  as 
because  they  themselves  led  the  people  off  into 
the  distribution  of  public  moneys  for  spectacular 
entertainments,  and  for  the  erection  of  images 
and  sanctuaries. 

So  then  Aristidcs  had  a  great  and  admirable 
name  for  his  adjustment  of  the  revenues.  But 
Themistocles  is  said  to  have  ridiculed  him,  claiming 
that  the  praise  he  got  therefor  was  not  fit  for 
a  man,  but  rather  for  a  mere  money-wallet.  He  came 
off  second  best,  however,  in  this  retort  upon  the 
plain  speech  of  Aristides,  who  had  remarked,  when 
Themistocles  once  declared  to  him  the  opinion 
that  the  greatest  excellence  in  a  general  was  the 
anticipation  of  the  plans  of  his  enemies:  '^That 
is  indeed  needful,  Themistocles,  but  the  honourable 
thing,  and  that  which  makes  the  real  general,  is 
his  mastery  over  his  fingers." 

XXV.  Aristides  did,  indeed,  bind  the  Hellenes 
by  an  oath,  and  took  oath  himself  for  the  Athenians, 
solemnly  casting  iron  ingots  from  the  very  altars 
into  the  sea;  but  afterwards,  when  circumstances, 
forsooth,  compelled  a  more  strenuous  sway,  he 
bade  the  Athenians  lay  the  perjury  to  his  own* 
charge,  and  turn  events  to  their  own  advantage. 
And  in  general,  as  Theophrastus  tells  us,  while 
the  man  was  strictly  just  in  his  private  relations 
to   his  fellow-citizens,  in   public  matters  he   often 
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acted  in  accordance  with  the  policy  which  his 
country  had  adopted^  feeling  that  this  required 
much  actual  injustice.  For  instance^  he  says  that 
when  the  question  of  removing  the  moneys  of  the 
confederacy  from  Delos  to  Athens,^  contrary  to 
the  compacts^  was  being  debated^  and  even  the 
S^unians  proposed  it^  Aristides  declared  that  it 
was  unjust^  but  advantageous.  And  yety  although 
he  at  last  established  his  city  in  its  sway  over  so 
many  men^  he  himself  abode  by  his  poverty,  and 
continued  to  be  no  less  content  with  the  reputation 
he  got  from  being  a  poor  man,  than  with  that 
based  on  his  trophies  of  victory.  This  is  clear 
from  the  following  story. 

Callias  the  Torch-bearer  was  a  kinsman  of  his. 
This  man  was  prosecuted  by  his  enemies  on  a 
capital  charge,  and  after  they  had  brought  only 
moderate  accusations  against  him  within  the  scope 
of  their  indictment,  they  went  outside  of  it  and 
appealed  to  the  judges  as  follows :  ^^  You  know 
Aristides  the  son  of  Lysimachus,"  they  said,  "  how 
he  is  admired  in  Hellas ;  what  do  you  suppose 
his  domestic  circumstances  are  when  you  see  him 
entering  the  public  assembly  in  such  a  scanty 
cloak  as  that  ?  Is  it  not  likely  that  a  man  who 
shivers  in  public  goes  hungry  at  home,  and  is 
straitened  for  the  other  necessaries  of  life  ?  Callias, 
however,  who  is  the  richest  man  of  Athens  (and 
his  cousin  at  that),  allows  hiin  to  suffer  want  with 
his  wife  and  children,  though  he  has  ol^en  had 
service  of  the  man,  and  many  times  reaped  advantage 
from  his  influence  with  you."     But  Callias,  seeing 
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that  his  judges  .were  very  turbulent  at  this  charge^ 
and  bitterly  disposed  toward  him^  summoned  Aristides 
and  demanded  his  testimony  before  the  judges  that 
though  often  proffered  aid  from  him  and  importuned 
to  accept  it^  he  had  refused  it^  with  the  answer 
that  it  more  became  him  to  be  proud  of  his 
poverty  than  Callias  of  his  wealth;  for  many  were 
to  be  seen  who  use  wealth  well  or  ill,  but  it 
was  not  easy  to  find  a  man  who  endured  poverty 
with  a  noble  spirit ;  and  those  only  should  be 
ashamed  of  poverty  who  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  poor.  When  Aristides  had  borne  this  witness 
for  Callias,  there  was  no  one  of  his  hearers  who 
did  not  go  home  preferring  to  be  poor  with  Aristides 
rather  than  to  be  rich  with  Callias.  This,  at  any 
rate,  is  the  story  told  by  Aeschines  the  Socratic. 
And  Plato  ^  maintains  that  of  all  those  who  had  great 
names  and  reputations  at  Athens,  this  man  alone 
was  worthy  of  regard.  Themistocles,  he  says,  and 
Cimon,  and  Pericles,  filled  the  city  with  porches 
and  moneys  and  no  end  of  nonsense ;  but  Aristides 
squared  his  politics  with  virtue. 

There  are  also  strong  proofs  of  his  reasonableness 
to  be  seen  in  his  treatment  of  Themistocles.  This 
man  he  had  found  to  be  his  foe  during  almost  all  his 
public  service,  and  it  was  through  this  man  that  he 
was  ostracized;  but  when  Themistodes  was  in  the 
same  plight,  and  was  under  accusation  before  the 
city,  Aristides  remembered  no  evil ;  nay,  though 
Alcmeon  and  Cimon  and  many  others  denounced 
and  persecuted  the  man,  Aristides  alone  did  and 
said  no  meanness,  nor  did  he  take  any  advantage  of 

^  OorgitMf  pp.  518  f.,  526. 
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diem ;  though  afterwards^  in  his  capacity  of  sole 
legislator^  he  himself,  as  he  says^  assigned  a  drachma 
instead  of  three  obols  to  each  of  the  women. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  people  took 
such  thought  for  families  in  the  city,  since  on 
learning  that  the  granddaughter  of  Aristogeiton  was 
living  humbly  in  Lemnos,  unmarried  because  of  her 
poverty,  they  brought  her  back  to  Athens,  consorted 
her  with  a  well- bom  man,  and  gave  her  the  estate 
in  Potamus  for  her  dowry.  For  such  humanity  and 
benevolence,  of  which  the  city  still  gives  illustrious 
examples  even  in  my  own  day,  she  is  justly  admired 
and  lauded. 


MARCUS   CATO 
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7rXi]KTrfv,  T^  Be  ttoBl  fiovifiov  teal  ^ilSaiov,  yavpop 
Se  T&  irpoaaymp*  \6yov  S'  aireiX^  xal  rpaxvrrjTL 
(f)(t}inj<;  TT/oo?  Toi?  iroXjefiiov^  iyfnjro,  6pff&^  /cai 
Siavoovfievo^  koI  SiSdaKcov,  ore  'rroWaKi^  ra 
Totavra  rov  ^i<f>ov^  fidXXov  KaraifKrfrT^ai  tov<; 

7  ivavriov^.  iv  Se  ra??  iropelaK  avTO^  ifidBi^e 
(hipoDV  rit  oirXa,  fcal  Bepdirenf  el^  ehrero  rh  itpo^ 
olaLTav  avT^  fco/u^eov,  c5  Xeyerat  firfSiTTore 
Bva/coXdvac  p/rjSe  pAp/^^aaOai  irapaOivri  apcoTOv 
^  helirvov,  oKkk  koX  avWafju/Sdvecv  avrb^  tA 
TrXelaTa  koI  avjjLirapa&Kevd^eiv  aTro  rojv  (rrpa- 
TicoTLK&v  yevofievo^  epycoi/.  vScop  S*  eirivev  iirX 
aTpareia^y  irXijv  elirore  hi^^aa^;  iripKpXey&'i 
0^09  aWrjauev^  fj  rrj^  iax^o^  ivBcSovar^f;  iTTiXd^oi  337 
fjLiKpov  oivdpiov. 

II.  'Hi;  06  TrXtfaLOV  aifjov  r&v  dyp<2v  17  yevo- 
fjUvrj  ^aviov  Kovpiou  tov  TpU  OpiafbjSeva'avTo^  . 
€7ravXi^,  €7rl  Tavrrfv  <rw€j((S)^  fiaBl^oDV  /cal  Befo- 
fievo^i  rov  re  yaypiov  r^v  jJUL/cporrp-a  koX  t^9 
olKijaecD^  TO  XiTOVj  evvoiav  iXdfifiave  rov  dvSpos, 
ore  ^VfOfiaLtov  pAyiaro^  yevofievo^  koX  riu  /uvxifJ^- 
rara  r&v  iOv&v  xrrrarfayoiievo'i  ttal  livppov 
i^eXdaa^  rrj^  'IraXta?  toOto  to  vtopihtov  avro^ 
ea/cairre  KoX  ravrqv  rffv  hravXiv  <fiKH  fjuerh  rpei^ 

2  dpcdfjbfiov*;,  ivravda  irpb^  ^axdpa  KoOrifievov 
avrov  eyjrovTa  yoyyvXiSa^;  evpovre^  01  ^avvir&v 
TTpicrfiet^  iSCBoaav  TroXij  'xpvaiov'  6  S"  dTreTri/jL- 
^jraro  <f>ri<Ta<;  ovBep  ')(pvalov  helv  ^  helirvov  apxei 
roLOvrov,  avr^  fxhfroi  rov  xpvaiov  ix^^^  /cdXXiov 
elvai   TO   vixdv   rov^   e^ovra^,      ravO*  6    K.dra}v 

^  aiT^o-cicy  Blass,  with  Bekker :  firjifffy. 
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In  battle^  he  showed  himself  effective  of  hand^ 
sure  and  steadfast  of  foot^  and  of  a  fierce  counten- 
ance. With  threatening  speech  and  harsh  cries,  he 
wQuld  advance  upon  the  foe,  for  he  rightly  thought, 
and  tried  to  show  others,  that  often-times  such  action 
terrifies  the  enemy  more  than  the  sword.  On  the 
march,  he  carried  his  own  armour  on  foot,  while  a 
single  attendant  followed  in  charge  of  his  camp 
utensils.  With  this  man,  it  is  said,  he  was  never 
wroth,  and  never  scolded  him  when  he  served  up  a 
meal,  nay,  he  actually  took  hold  himself  and  assisted 
in  most  of  such  preparations,  provided  he  was  free 
from  his  military  duties.  Water  was  what  he  drank 
on  his  campaigns,  except  that  once  in  a  while,  in  a 
raging  thirst,  he  would  call  for  vinegar,  or,  when  his 
strength  was.  failing,  would  add  a  little  wine. 

II.  Near  his  fields  was  the  cottage  which  had  once 
belonged  to  Manius  Curius,  a  hero  of  three  triumphs. 
To  this  he  would  often  go,  and  the  sight  of  the 
small  farm  and  the  mean  dwelling  led  him  to  think 
of  their  former  owner,  who,  though  he  had  become 
the  greatest  of  the  Romans,  had  subdued  the  most 
warlike  nations,  and  driven  Pjrrrhus  out  of  Italy, 
nevertheless  tilled  this  little  patch  of  ground  with 
his  own  hands  and  occupied  this  cottage,  after  three 
triumphs.  Here  it  was  that  the  ambassadors  of 
the  Samnites  once  found  him  seated  at  his  hearth 
cooking  turnips,  and  offered  him  much  gold  ;  but  he 
dismissed  them,  saying  that  a  man  whom  such  a 
meal  satisfied  had  no  need  of  gold,  and  for  his  part 
he  thought  that  a  more  honourable  thing  than  the 
possession  of  gold  was  the  conquest  of  its  possessors. 
Cato  would  go   away  with  his  mind  full   of  these 
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3  StijXdev,  6  Se  ^dr(ov  ffpiafijSeva-a^  oij^,  &aTr€p  ol 
ir\ei(TTOi  rSiv  fMT)  tt/oo?  aperrjv,  aXka  irpo^  So^av 
afiiWeofiivayv,  orav  €t9  ra?  axpa<;  Tifxa^  i^iKcovrai 
Kol  Tv^waiv  virareia^  koX  OpidfjL^tov,  7]Bi]  to 
Xocirbv  649  TjBovTjv  /cat  a"voXr)V  avaicevaardfievoi 
Tov  I3lov  ifc  T&v  KOLvo)v  dinaaiv,  ovtco  Kai  avTO^ 
i^avrJK€  fcal  Karekvae  ttjv  dperijp,  aW  ofwia 
TOt?  irp&rov  dirTO/jbivoi^;  irokLTeia^  KaX  hi'y^&at 
rvfiryi  ical  S6^^  d(f>  erepa^  ^PX'i^  frvvreLva^  iav- 
TOV  iv  fiiatp  irapel'xe  koX  ^iXol^  yprjaOai  fcai 
TToAirat?,  ovT€  ri?  a-vvr)yopia<;  ovt€  tu^  aTpuTeia^ 
direiirdfAevo^;. 

XII.  Ti/Seploi)  fiev  oifv  ^efiwpfovUp  tcl  irepl 
SpaKTfp  Kol  ''laTpov  v7raT€vovTi  fTpea^eufev  avy- 
KaT€ipf^d(raTO,  Mai/to)  S'  *Aki\l^  'xCKiap'x&v  ^tr 
^AvTic^ov  TOV  fjLcyav  cwe^Xdev  eh  ttjv  'EiXXdSa, 
<f)ol3rja'avTa  'VoDfiaiov^  ft>9  ovBiva  ?Tepov  ficT 
^Avvlffav.  TTJV  yap  ^Aa-iav,  oarjv  6  ^i/caTcop 
^iXevKOf;  eZ^ei/,  oXiyov  Becv  arraaav  i^  virapyrj^ 
dv€cXi](f)(o<;,  €0vrj  T€  Trdfi/jroXXa  koX  fidy^ifia  pap- 
^dptov  virrfKoa  7r€7roi7jfi€vo<;,  iwrjpTo  avfiTreaelv 
^TayfjLOLoif;  d)9  fiovoi^  cti  7rpo<;  avTov  d^iofid^oi^ 

2  oiaiv,      evTrpeiri]    Be   tov   iroXefiov   TTonjo'dfjuevo^ 
aWiav  Toit^'^^XXrfva^  eXevdepovv,  ovhev  heofUvov<i, 
aXXa  KaX  eXevdepovv  ical  avTovofiov^  x^piTi  r^ 
^P<DfjLaL(av  diro  ^tXLTnrov  xai  MaxeBovtov  j/ecocrrl  343 
yeyovoTaf;,  BU/St}  fieTet  Bwdfieco^,    ical  aaKoveidv^ 

7f  'EXXa9  el^e  koI  /JbeTcwpof;  ^v  eXiriai  8ia<f>0€Lpo' 

3  fiivrj  fiacrCXcKalv  viro  t<ov  Bijfiayeoy&v.  eTrefivev 
oiv  Trpea-jBeiv  6  Mdviof;  eTrt  tcl^  7roX€t9.  Kai  Tct 
fiev  TrXelaTa  t&v  vecoTepi^ovTtov  T/to9  ^Xafuvivo^ 
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rather  than  from  Cato's  reputation.  Cato^  on  the 
other  hand,  celebrated  a  triumph.^  Most  men  who 
strive  more  for  reputation  than  for  virtue,  when  once 
they  have  attained  the  highest  honours  of  consulship 
and  triumphs,  straightway  adjust  their  future  lives  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  pleasurable  ease,  and  give  up 
their  public  careers.  But  Cato  did  not  thus  remit 
and  dismiss  his  virtue,  nay,  rather,  like  men  first 
taking  up  the  public  service  and  all  athirst  for 
honour  and  reputation,  he  girt  his  loins  anew,  and 
held  himself  ever  ready  to  serve  his  friends  and 
fellow-citizens,  either  in  the  forum  or  in  the  field. 

XII.  And  so  it  was  that  he  assisted  Tiberius 
Sempronius  the  consul  in  subduing  the  regions  in 
Thrace  and  on  the  Danube,  acting  as  his  ambassador ; 
and  as  legionary  tribune  under  Manius  Acilius,  he 
marched  into  Greece  against  Antiochus  the  Great, 
who  gave  'the  Romans  more  to  fear  than  any  man 
after  Hannibal.  For  he  won  back  almost  all  of 
Seleucus  Nicator  s  former  dominions  in  Asia,  reduced 
to  subjection  many  warlike  nations  of  Barbarians, 
and  was  .  eager  to  engage  the  Romans,  whom  he 
deemed  the  only  worthy  foemen  left  for  him.  So  he 
crossed  into  Greece  with  an  army,  making  the 
freeing  of  the  Greeks  a  specious  ground  for  war. 
This  they  did  not  need  at  all,  since  they  had  recently 
been  made  free  and  independent  of  Philip  and  the 
Macedonians  by  grace  of  the  Romans.  Greece  was 
at  once  a  stormy  sea  of  hopes  and  fears,  being 
corrupted  by  her  demagogues  with  expectations  of 
royal  bounty.  Accordingly,  Manius  sent  envoys  to 
the  several  cities.  Most  of  those  which  were  un- 
settled in  their  allegiance  Titus  Flamininus  restrained 

1  194  B.C. 
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XXIV.  Kal  Trepi  ye  tovto  (fyaiverac  yeyovw^  ovk 
avefietrrjTOf;*  koX  yap  ttjv  yvvalica  KaX  rov  viov 
a/Tre^akev.  avTo^  Se  t^  acofiaTt  tt/jo?  eve^iav  koI 
poDfj/qv  d(r<f>aX&^  TreTrrjycb^  iirl  nfKjelarov  avT€i)(^6v, 
&(TT€  KaX  yvvaiKL  Trpea^vrr}^  &v  <T<f>6Bpa  TrXfjo'id- 
^€ip  fcal  yrjfiai  ydfiov  ov  Koff  rjKiKiav  ix  rocavrr}^ 
irpo^daeo)^.  d7ro/3a\ci>v  rrjv  yvvaiKa  t^  fiev  vl^ 
TlavKov  ffvyaripa,  Xki^ttlcovo*;  8k  dS€\(f)7jv  ^ydr/ero 
7r/309  ydfjLOVj  avrb^  Se   ;^ry/)6ua)i/  i'^fpfjro  iratSifTKy 

2  xpv<l>a  <f>oir(oa-y  7rpo<i  avrov.  ffv  ovv  iv  olxia 
fiLKpa  vvfKf>r]v  ix'^^^V  '^^^  irpdypuTO^  aivdrjcri^' 
/eai  TTore  tov  yvvalov  OpaavTepov  7rapa<T6/3ij<rai 
iraph  TO  BaofidrLov  S6^avTo<;  6  veavla^  eiire  fiev 
ovSev,  ifi^T^yjra^  SI  7ra)9  TriKpoTcpov  /cal  BiaTpawel^ 
OVK  eXaOe  tov  irpeo'^vT'qv,  a>s  ovv  ey w»  to  irparfpu 
Sva'j(epatv6fjLevov  vir  avT&v,  ovBev  eyKeCKetra^  ovhk 
fiepAlrdfievo^,  dWct  KaTa/Salvav,  Savrep  eithdei, 
p,€Td  <f>l\(ov  €A9  d^ophv  %a\covi6v  Tiva  t&v  vito- 
yey pa fifjuiTCVKOTcov  avT^  irapovTa  KaX  av/XTrpo- 
TrifJLTTOVTa  fieydXrf  (f>a>vfj  Trpoaa^opevaa^  f)p<i>Trf(r€V, 

3  €4  TO  OvyaTpiov  trwijpfioKe  vvfMf>L^,  tov  S' 
dvOpwirov  ^rjaavTO^y  co9  ovhh  fiiWei  firf  nrpoTepov 
iK€iV(p  Kocvayadfievo^  "KaX  firjv  iya>  0-01^  ^rjalvt  351 
"  evprjKa  KrfieaTrfv  iiriTi^Beiov,  el  firf  vrj  Aia  tA 
T^9  rfKLKia^  Bvax^paivoifTO'  ToXKa  yap  ov  fJi^fi- 
TTTO?  icTi,  a<l>6Bpa  Be  7r/)€0"/8vT779."  0)9  oiv  6 
^aT^vto^  €K€\eve  TaVTa  (l>povTL^eiv  xaX  BiBovai 
T7}V  Kopnrpf  &  TTpoaipebTat,  TteXdTtv  oicrav  avTOv 
KaX  Beo/ievrjv  t^9  €K€lvov  K'qBefwvia^,  ovBepiav  6 
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XXIV.  Such  presumption  on  his, part  seems  not 
to  have  gone  unpunished^  for  he  lost  his  wife  and 
his  son.  He  himself  was  well  confirmed  in  bodily 
health  and  vigour^  and  long  withstood  the  assaults 
of  age.  Even  when  an  old  man  he  was  prone  to 
indulge  his  sexual  appetite^  and  at  last  married  a 
wife  when  he  was  long  past  the  marrying  age.  This 
was  the  way  it  came  about.  After  the  death  of 
his  wife,  he  married  his  son  to  the  daughter  of 
Aemilius  Paulus,  the  sister  of  Scipio,  but  he  himself, 
in  his  widowhood,  took  solace  with  a  slave  girl 
who  secretly  visited  his  bed.  Of  course,  in  a  small 
house  with  a  young  married  woman  in  it,  the 
matter  was  discovered,  and  once,  when  the  girl 
seemed  to  flaunt  her  way  rather  too  boldly  to  his 
chamber,  the  old  man  could  not  help  noticing  that 
his  son,  although  he  said  nothing,  looked  very  sour, 
and  turned  away.  Perceiving  that  the  thing  displeased 
his  children,  Cato  did  not  upbraid  or  blame  them  at 
all,  but  as  he  was  going  down  in  his  usual  way 
to  the  forum  with  his  clients,  called  out  with  a 
loud  voice  to  a  certain  Salonius,  who  had.  been, 
one  of  his  under-secretaries,  and  was  now  in  his 
train,  asking  him  if  he  had  found  a  good  husband 
for  his  young  daughter.  The  man  said  he  had 
not,  and  would  not  do  so  without  first  consulting 
his  patron.  "  Well  then,"  said  Cato,  '^  I  have  found 
a  suitable  son-in-law  for  you,  unless  indeed  his  age 
should  be  displeasing ;  in  other  ways  no  fault  can 
be  found  with  him,  but  he  is  a  very  old  man." 
Salonius  at  once  bade  him  take  the  matter  in 
charge  and  give  the  maid  to  the  man  of  his  choice, 
since  she  was  a  dependant  of  his  and  in  need 
of  his  kind  services.     Then  Cato,  without  any  more 
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KaTG)!/  avafio}^r)v  Troirjadfievo^  avro^  €<f>i]  rr^v 
4  irapOevov  alrelv  eavr^.  seal  to  fiev  Trpatrov,  <»9 
€Ik6<;,  6  Xoyo9  i^eirXri^e  top  avOpwTroVy  iroppfin  yikv 
^ayuov  TOP  Kdrayva,  iroppco  S'  avrov  ol/cia<i 
vTraTifcijfi  fcal  0piafi^iKa>v  /crjSevfidTfov  riOefievov 
arTTovSfi  Se  ')(poi>fi€VOV  6pa)v  aa/mevo^  iSi^aro,  fcal 
KaraPdvTe^  evOv^  eh  ouyopav  €7roiovvTO  rrjv 
iyyvrjv. 

TlpaTTOfjuivaru  Be  rod  ydfwv  irapaXa^oiv  tou? 
iTTiTrjSeiov^  6  ft 09  rod  Kttxwi'o?  r^pdorrjae  top 
TraTepa,   firj    ti   pje^o^evo^;    fi  XeXvTrrjfievo^    vir 

6  avTOV  p^rjTpvtav  eirdyeTai,  0  he  J^dTcov  ava- 
^orjaa^  **  ^vif>'qfir)aov^^  elirev,  "  &  iral'  Trdvra 
yap  cuyaaTd  fioi  to,  irapa  <rov  tcaX  fiep/iTTOV  oifBiv 
iinOvfMo  Be  irXeiova^  ifiavT^  T€  iralBa^  xal 
TToXtra?  Tjj  TTaTpiSc  toiovtovs  dTToXcweiv.^^  TavTqv 
Be  TTjv  yvdfjbrfv  irpoTepov  eitrelv  ff>a<n  WeiaL- 
CTpaTOv  TOP  ^ Pi.d'qvaitop  Tvpapvop  eirtyrjiuiPTa 
Tot9  evrfXiKOts  TraKfl  ttjp  ApyoXiBa  TL/juopaaaap, 
ef    9^9    ^Io(l>&PTa   Koi    QeaaaXop  avT&    Xeyovci 

Q'yepeaOai.  yrjfiaPTC  Be  tw  Karct)/'*  yipeTai  iral^y 
cS  irapeopvfiiop  diro  t^9  fir)Tpo^  edeTO  ZaXcopiop. 
6  Be  irpea^VTepo^  vlo^  eTeXevTrjae  aTpaT7iya>p. 
Kol  fiefiprjTac  fiep  avrov  ttoXXuki^  ep  Tot9  fit- 
^Xioi^  6  KttTO)!/  ft)9  dpBpo<;  dyaOov  yeyopoTO^, 
irpdto^  Be  KoX  if>iXoG 6<^ois  Xeyerao  Tr}p  avfi^ophv 
ipeyfcetp   xal    pjiBep   dfiffXvTepo^ .  Bt,^   avrfjp    eh 

7  Tct  iroXiTixa  yev€<r0ai.  ov  yap,  d><$  AevKio^ 
AovKOvXXo^  va-Tepop  kuI  MeTeXXo^  6  nto9» 
e^eKUfiep  viro  717/00)9  irpo^  rh  Brjfwa-ta,  Xeirovp- 
yiap  Ttfp  iroXiTelap  'qyovfiepo^t  ouB'  C09  irpOTepov 
'^fcrfTTLtop   6  ^ A<\>piKapo^   Biif   TOP   dvTifCpovo'avTa 
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ado^  said  that  he  asked  the  damsel  to  wife  for 
himself.  At  firsts  as  was  natural,  the  proposal  amazed 
the  man^  who  counted  Cato  far  past  marriage^  and 
himself  far  beneath  alliance  with  a  house  of  consular 
dignity  and  triumphal  honours;  but  when  he  saw 
that  Gato  was  in  earnest,  he  gladly  accepted  his 
proposal,  and  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  forum 
the  banns  were  published. 

While  the  marriage  was  in  hand,  Cato's  son, 
accompanied  by  his  friends,  asked  his  father  if  it 
was  because  he  had  any  complaint  to  make  against 
him  that  he  was  now  foisting  a  step-mother  upon 
him.  "  Heaven  forbid  !  my  son,**  cried  Cato,  ''  all 
your  conduct  towards  me  has  been  admirable,  and 
1  have  no  fault  to  find  Mdth  you ;  but  I  desire 
to  bless  myself  and  my  country  with  more  such 
sons."  However,  they  say  that  this  sentiment  was 
uttered  long  before  by  Peisistratus,  the  tyrant  of 
Athens,  who  gave  his  grown  up  sons  a  step-mother 
in  the  person  of  Timonassa  of  Argolis,  by  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  had  lophon  and  Thessalus.  Of 
this  second  marriage  a  son  was  bom  to  Cato,  who 
was  named  Salonius,  after  his  mother's  father.  But 
his  elder  son  died  in  the  praetorship.  Cato  often 
speaks  of  him  in  his  books  as  a  brave  and  worthy 
man,  and  is  said  to  have  borne  his  loss  with  all 
the  equanimity  of  a  philosopher,  remitting  not 
a  whit  because  of  it  his  ardour  in  the  public  service. 
For  he  was  not,  like  Lucius  Lucullus  and  Metellus 
Pius  in  after  times,  too  enfeebled  by  old  age  to 
serve  the  people,  regarding  the  service  of  the  state 
as  a  burdensome  duty;  nor  did  he,  like  Scipio 
Africanus   before   him,  because   of  envious  attacks 
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aW  eire  irpo^  rjhovrjv  ravr  eirpa^ev  elr  ofyy^ 
Slit  TTjv  kraipav  afiwofievo^  rbv  vlov,  aia'xyvriv 
2  €')(ei  Kol  TO  ep^ov  teal  r)  irp6<f)aai^,  w  S'  auT09 
exprfaaro  \6y(p  Kareiptaveuofievo^;  to  fieipaxiov, 
ovfc  fjv  akriOrj^.  el  yap  i^ovXcTO  7ra2Sa<;  ayaOov^ 
ofioLd)^  T€KvS)aai,  ydfwv  eSei  Xa^elv  yewaiov 
i^  apjfrj^  (TKeylrdfievop,  ov^  eiw?  /x-ei/  i\avdavev 
av€rfyv(p  jvpcukI  /cat  Koivfj  avyKOifuofievo^  dya- 
irav,  inel  S'  iifxopdOrj  Troii'iaaaOai  irevOepoVy 
hv   p^aTa   ireLaeiv,    ovx   <^    KoXkiaTa    KtiSevaecv 
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his  own  pleasure,  or  in  anger,  to  punish  his  son  for 
objecting  to  his  mistress,  both  what  he  did  and  what 
led  him  to  do  it  were  disgraceful.  And  the  sar- 
castic reason  for  it  which  he  gave  his  son  was  not  a 
true  one.  For  had  he  wished  to  beget  more  sons  as 
good,  he  should  have  planned  at  the  outset  to  marry 
a  woman  of  family,  instead  of  contenting  himself,  as 
long  as  he  could  do  so  secretly,  with  the  society  of  a 
low  concubine,  and  when  he  was  discovered,  making 
a  man  his  father-in-law  whom  he  could  most  easily 
persuade,  rather  than  one  whose  alliance  would 
bring  him  most  honour. 
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Xo(f)OK\eov^  Xeyerac  rov  Kla')(y\ov  itepLiradfj 
yevofjuevov  kol  ^apeco^  eveyKovra  'xpovov  ov  iroXifv 
^KOrjvriaL  Siayayelv,  elr  ot'X^aOaL  Be  opyrjv  €i^ 
^iKcXiav,  OTTov  Koi  reXeiyTT/cra?  irepi  FiKav 
reOairrai. 

IX,  XvpBeiirvija'ac  Be  r^  Kifuovi  (f>r}<riv  6  ''Icciv  484 
iravrdiraat  /j^tpaKiov  fftctav  eh  ^A07]va^  ifc  Xtov 
rrra^pa  AaofiiSovTr  fcal  r&v  airovBSyv  yevopAvoav 
Trapa/cKrfOivTO^  ^  aaai,  ical.  aaainof;  ^  ovk  arjBw 
iiracvetv  tov9  irapovra^  c»9  Be^iatrepov  Scfuaro- 
k\€ov<;'  ifceivov  yap  aBeiv  /jlcv  ov  <f>dvai  ^aOeiv 
ovBk  KiOapL^evv,  iroXcv  Be   nroirjcraL  fieydkTjv  seal 

2  TrXovaiav  iirUrTaadar  rovvrgvOev,  otov  elfco*:  iv 
TTOTcp,  Tov  \6yov  pvcvTO^  iwl  ra^  irpd^ei^  rov 
KifKDvo*;  fcal  fwqfiovevofievtov  r&v  fieyicrroDv, 
avTov  eKelvov  hf  BieXdeiv  o-rparifYrffia  r&v  IBuav 
0)9  (TOilxoTaTop,  cTrel  yap  €k  ^tfarov  KaX  Bv- 
^avriov  iroXKom  t&v  /3ap/3dpa>v  alxtJixCKxarov^ 
\al36vTe<;  ol  (rvp,pLa')(ot  r^  ¥iLfio)VL  Btaveifiat 
irpoaira^av,  6  Be  %ft)/ol9  fJbev  avTOv^,  X^P^^  ^^  """^^ 
we  pi  Toi^  acofUKTc  Koafiov  avr&v  edrjicev,  yTt&vro 

3  T^v  Biavofirjv  ci?  dviaov,  6  Be  t&v  fiepiBtov  ifce- 
Xevaev  avTOv<:  eKeadai,  ttjv  erepav,  ^v  S'  av 
exeivoi  KaraXnrtoaiv,  wyairrjaeLV  ^AOrfvalov^. 
'Hpo(f>vrov  Be  rov  ^a/juiov  trvfifiovXevaavro^  ai- 
peladai  ra  HepaAp  fwXKov  fj  Uipaa^,  rov  fiep 
Koa-fiov  avToX  eka^ov,  ^Adrfvaloi^  Be  roif^  aljQiaXe!}'' 
Tov^  direkiirov,  '  koX  t6t€  fiev  6  Kifjuov  airpev 
yeXoio^  elvai  Bo/c&v  Biavofiev^,  r&v  fikv  avfifid)(<a}p 

^  wtipaK\iiB4pT0Sf  fffayros  Bekker  corrects,   after  Schafer, 
to  irapaK\fi94yraj  faoprtu 
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Ta9  %6r/)a9.    &v   S^  /cal    Kparlvo^  6  kw/u/co^  ev 
^ Ap')(iX6')(pLs  €0iK€  fie/JonjaOai  Bia  rovTtov* 

4  Ka^O)  r^ap  r)v')(ovv  Mi/T/ooySto?  6  ypafifiaTcif^ 

aVV  dvBpl  d€l(p  K(U  (f)lXo^€P€i>TdTq> 

/cal  irdvT  apiaT^  t&v  HaveW'^voov  irpo  rov 
TLifuovi,  Tuirapbv  yrjpa^  €va)')(pvp^vo^ 
al&va  rrrdvra  avvhuiTpl'y^eLv,    o  Bk 
TuTTwv  /3e^riK€  irporepo^. 

5  €Ti  Toivvv  ropyia<;  fi€P  6  Aeovrlvo^  <f>r^<n  rov 
K^ifuova  rh  ^(fi'^fiaTa  KraaOat  p^v  w  yp^TO, 
)(^p7J(rdat  Se  ©9  rip^ro,  K/otrta?  S^  r&v  rpiaKovra 
yevop^vo^  iv  raU  iXeyeCat*;  evx^rar 

IlXovTov  pJev   ^Koirah&Vy  p^ydXjOfffpoa-vpijp   B€ 
Kipxovo^;, 
vLKa^  £'  *ApK€<rLXa  rov  AafceBatp^viov, 

Kairoc  At%ai/  ye  rov  XirapTidrr^v  dni  ovSevo^ 
aWov   yivaxrfcop^v  iv   toi^  ''EXXrjaiv   ovopLaarov 
y€v6pL€Vov  rj  on  tov^  ^€vov<;  iv  ralf:  yv pvoTraihiaL^  485 
iheiirvL^ev*    rj     Be    JLLpLcovo^    d(f>6ovia     koX     ttjv 
iraXatdv  r&v  ^AOrjvaCcov   dytXo^enav   xal   <l)L\aV' 

6  dpayrrriav    virepi^aXev.     oi   pJkv    ydp,    id>    0I9    17 

TToXt?  p4ya   ^povel   Bt/caia>(;,  to   t€  airippba    t^9 

Tpo<f>rifi  el^   T0t>9  ^EXKrfva^   i^iBta/cav    vBdrcov   t€ 

7rrfyaia>v ^  /cal  irvpb^:  evavaiv  ypV^^^^^^ 

avupwiroi^  €OLOa^av,    o    0€   rr}V   p^v  oi/ciav   tols 

iroXirai^    irpvravelov    diroBel^a^   koivov,    iv    Be 

rfj    %^pa   KapTT&v    irolputov   airap'^a^    Kal    ocra 

&pai  icdka     ijyipova-i     yprftrdai    Kal    \ap,l3dv€iv 

airavra  rols  ^ivoi^  irapix'^^*  rpoirov  rivh  rtfv  itrl 

^  The  lacuna  can  only  be  conjecturally  filled. 

'  4Blia^av  Bekker  ourrects,  with  Schaier,  to  ItH^i^ay. 
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oi5t®9  eifrvxpOcTL  vofioOereiv.  ovhiv  yctp  avOpto- 
irov  Svaap/CTorepov  eZ  irpdaceiv  Sofcovvro^, 
ovS*  aJf  7rd\(,v  SefCTCxmrepov  iTnaraala^  cvcra' 
XevTO^  viro  t^?  tvxv^'  ^  ^^^  t6t€  J^vprfvaiov^ 
vo/jLoOerovvTi  AovfCOvWq)  nrpq^ov^  irapiax^P* 

5  ^E/cetdev  S*  dvax^eU  iw  Alywrrov  ret  irXeioTa 
T&v  aKa<\>&v  aTre/SaXe  ireLpar&v  i'!n<j>av€vrwv, 
avTo^  Sk  hiaa(o6eif;  KarijyeTo  Xa/ATT/oS?  ^h  AXe- 
^dvSpevav.  d7n]vrq(T€  yhp  avT^  avfiira^  6  aroXo^, 
&airep  eld^ei  fiaaCKel  icaTairhAovTi,,  KeKoafirj^ 
fiivo^  ifCTrpeirw'  xal  to  fieipd/ctov  6  UroXe/MiZo^ 
dWrjv  T€  BavfUKTTrjv  iTreSeifcvvTO  <l>i\o(f>po<Tvvrfv 
7rpo9  avTov,  oXKrjtriv  re  koX  Slairav  iv  T0t9  ^aai- 
Xeioc^  eSmxev,  oiSei/o?  ttg)  ^ivov  irporcpov  1776/^01/09 

6  avToOi  Karaxdijno^.  BaTrdvrjp  8k  /cat  avvra^iv 
ovx '  oarjv  iSlSov  toI<:  aXXo£9>  dXKd  TerpairXriv 
€K€Lvq)  irapeixeVi  ov  irpoa-iefitiffp  r&v  dvayKatofv 
irXeov  ovSkv  oifSe  h&pov  Xa/Bovri,  xalirep  oySoij' 
Kovra  ToKdvTcov  d^ia  irifi'^avTO^  avr^.  Xeyerai  493 
Se  fLTjT  €69  M.i/jL<f>tv  dvafirjvai  fi'qr  dWo  twv 
0avfia^ofih/a)v  iv  AiyvTrTtp  koI  irepifioriTcov  iaro- 
priaav  axoXd^ovro^  yap  elvcu  ravra  ffearov  koI 
Tpv<f>(SvTO^,  ovx*  tt>9  avro^i  iv  viralBpip  rov  avro- 
/cpdropa  aKrfvovvTa  irapd  ral^  iirdX^eai  t(Sv 
irokepitov  dTroXekoiiroTO^, 

IIL  ^Enrel  8'  diriXinre  rifv  avfifutyUiv  0  IlroXe- 
fialo^  irpo^  Tov  iroXefjbov  dTroSeiiXiAa-a^,  iiceivrp  Sk 
vav^  &XP^  ^v^pov  iTopmox)^  irapiax^f  fcal  irepl 
TOV  e/eirXovv  avrov  dtrrra^ofievo^  xal  depwrreveav 
iS(Dp€iTO  xp^^^^vierov  apApayhov  r&v  iroXvTeX&v, 
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NeoTTToXefjLOv  iTreTrXet  irpo  t&v  aWcav,  'VoSiafcfj^ 
TTevTTipovf;  iTTi/Se/SriKa)^,  ^9  ivavdpyei  Aa/juvyopa^, 
dvrip  evvov^  re  *V(Ofjbaioi<;  koX  OaXaaaioDv  dya>voi)v 

9  ifiTrecpoTaro^.  iireXavvovTO^  Si  po6i(p  rov  Neo- 
TTToXi/jLov  Kol  K€\€v<TavTO^  669  ifij3o\r)v  oyayclp  494 
TOP  Kv^epvTjTqVi  heia-af;  6  Aafiayopa^  to  jSdpo^ 
TTJ^  /3a(Ti\iK7]<;  fccu  T7JV  TpaxvTrjTa  rov  y(a\fc<0- 
fiaro^  ovK  eToXfiTfo-e  avfiireaeiv  avrtTrptppo^,  dW* 
of€Ci)9  ifc  irepiaymyiy;  diroarph^as  ixiKevaev  iirX 
irpvfivav  waaaOav  /cal  Tneadeiari^  ivravOa  rrj^ 
1/60)9  iSe^aro  rrjv  irX/rjyrjv  dfiXajSij  y€V0fi4v7)v,  S/re 
St)  T0L<:  OaXaTTevova-L  t^9  v€a)<;  fiepeai  irpoaire" 

10  aovaav,  iv  rovrtp  he  t&v  <f>LXa)v  Trpo<rif>epofJLiv(oVy 
iyKeXevadfievof;  6  AovkovXKo^  i7naTp€<f>€tv  seal 
TToWd  Spdaa^  a^ia  Xoyov  Tpiirerai  tov9  TroXefUov^ 
fcdl  KaTahmKei  tov  ^eoirToXejiov. 

IV.  ^EjceWev  Be  ^vXXa  irepl  Keppovrfaov  i]8ff 
fieXXovTi  Bia^aiveiv  avp^/SaXaiv  tov  T€  iropov 
dc^aXrj  irapel'^e  kcli  ttjv  arpaTidv  at/vSi€^il3a^ev. 
iirel  Be  avpOrjfc&v  yevopAvGuv  TAid ptBdrrj^;  fikv 
diriTrXevaev  eU  tov  ¥iv^€ivov  ttovtov,  2vXXa9  Se 
Tr)v  'Aa-iav  Bi(Tp.vpiot<;  ToXdvToi^;  i^rf/ucoae,  irpoa-- 
Ta')(Ohf  avT^  Td  Te  ypripbaTa  TavTa  irpa^ai  Kal 
vofua/Mi  KO'^ai,  wapafivOvov  tl  Sok€i  T7)9  2uX\a 
XoXeiroTTjTo^  yeviadaL  tol^  jroXeaiv,  ov  fwvov 
KoOapov  Kal  Sixdiov,  dXXd  koI  irpdov  el^  ovtco  fiapif 
/cat  aKvOpfOTTov  inrrjpeTrffia  irapaaj(oi)v  iavrov, 
2  MiTvXrfvaiov^  S*  dvTCxpv^  a<^6<7Ta}Ta9  i/SovXeTO 
fiev  eiyvdyfiovrja-ai  Kal  BiKi]<;  Txrxelv  fieTpla<i  e(f>  0I9 
irepl  Mdpcov  ^  e^tj/iapTov,  <»9  S'  e<i>pa  KaxoBaifiO' 

^  Mdptoy  with  Sintenis  ^  and  Coraes  :  Mdvioy. 
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he  sailed  out  against  him  in  advance  of  the  rest^ 
on  board  of  a  Rhodian  galley  which  was  commanded 
by  Damagoras,  a  man  well  disposed  to  the  Romans^ 
and  of  the  largest  experience  as  a  sea-fighter. 
Neoptolemus  dashed  out  to  meet  him,  and  ordered 
his  steersman  to  ram  the  enemy.  Damagoras,  how- 
ever, fearing  the  weight  of  the  royal  ship  and  her 
rugged  bronze  armour,  did  not  venture  to  engage 
head  on,  but  put  swiftly  about  and  ordered  his 
men  to  back  water,  thus  receiving  his  enemy  astern, 
where  his  vessel  was  depressed.  The  blow  was 
harmless,  since  it  fell  upon  the  submerged  parts  of 
the  ship.  At  this  point,  his  friends  coming  up, 
LucuUus  gave  orders  to  turn  the  ship  about, 
and,  after  performing  many  praiseworthy  feats,  put 
the  enemy  to  flight  and  gave  close  chase  to 
Neoptolemus. 

IV.  From  thence  he  joined  Sulla  at  the  Cher- 
sonesus,  where  he  was  about  to  cross  the  strait 
into  Asia;^  he  rendered  his  passage  safe,  and 
assisted  in  transporting  his  troops.  After  peace  had 
been  made,  Mithridates  sailed  away  into  the  Euxine, 
and  Sulla  laid  a  contribution  of  twenty  thousand 
talents  upon  Asia.  Lucullus  was  commissioned  to 
collect  this  money  and  re-coin  it,  and  the  cities 
of  Asia  felt  it  to  be  no  slight  assuagement  of  Sulla's 
severity  when  Lucullus  showed  himself  not  only 
honest  and  just,  but  even  mild  in  the  performance 
of  a  task  so  oppressive  and  disagreeable.  The 
Mity]<^^afiftng  too,  who  had  revolted  outright,  he 
wished  to  be  reasonable,  and  to  submit  to  a  moderate 
penalty  for  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Marius. 
But  when  he  saw  that  they  were  possessed  by  an 

^  84  B.C. 
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rib  OTrXa  koX  airaa-dfjievoi  ra<;  fjLa')(aLpa^  Trpoexa- 
\ovvTo  T0U9  firfBafiov  irapoina^,  aX\*  atrqpKoraf; 
rjSrf  TToXe/uovf;,  akaXd^avre^  Se  icaX  afcuifia')(^'' 
aavre^  dtre'XjuipqtTav  i/c  tov  ^^paKo^,  iTrip-aprv- 
pdfjL€POt  7r€7r\rfpa)adai  top  'xpovov,  ov  difioXoyrjaav 
TO)  AovKovXXo)  irapafieveiv. 

7  Tou9  S'  aXKov<;  ifcdXet,  Bia  ypafifidrfov  IIo/iTr^- 
t09'  i]8rj  yctp  diroSiSei/CTO  tov  tt/oo?  MidpiBdrrfv 
/cal  Tiypdvr}v  TroXepLov  .(TTpaTrjyof;  ^dptTt  tov 
hrip^v  /cal  KoXaKeia  t&v  Brffiayayy&v,  iirel  Ty  ye 
^ovXjj  Kal  TO 69  apiaToi^  aSc/ca  irda'^etv  iSoxei 
AovfcovXXo^  ov  voXcfiov  BcaBoxov^,  dXXa  dpidfj*- 
^ov  Xafi^dvcjv,  ovBk  t^9  aTpaTqyia^  dvayxa^o- 
fievo^y  dXXit  t&v  iirdOXcov  t^9  (TTpaTtfyUi^  i^C- 
(TTaadai  teal  trapayapelv  CTepoi^, 

XXXVI.  ''Et*  oe  fiaXXov  i(f>dvq  to  yipofievov 
T049  ifcel  irapovai  vefiearfTov.  ovtc  ycLp  Ttfirjf;  6 
Aov/covXXo^  ovT€  TifJLa>pia<;  t&v  iv  iroXefi<p  tcvpto^ 
virrjp'xev,  ovS*  ela  Tivk  Ho/jLTrTJlo^  /3a8i^€iv  7rp6^ 
avTov  ovhk  7rpO(T€X€iv  0I9  exeivo^  €ypa<f)€  xal 
iiivepje  fi€Ta  t&v  hexa  irpiafiecovt  dXhJ  i/ccoXvev 
iKTideh    SiaypdfifiaTa   /cat    (f>o^€p6^   irapwv  diro 

2  fjL€i^ovo';  Bwdfieco^,  ofiax;  Se  eSo^e  toU  <l)iXoi^ 
avvayayelv  avTov^'  Kai  avvrj/Xdov  iv  fcdfij)  tivI 
T^9  TaXaTLa^  tcai  Trpoaelirov  dXXtjXov^  <l>iXo(bp6' 
1/0)9  fcal  GVvriaO'qaav  iirl  Tot9  fcaToypdoDfievoi^ 
€KaT€pq),  Trpea/SvTepo^  fikv  &v  6  Aoi5/couX\o9, 
d^i(Ofia  8*  fjv  TO  Uofiirrftov  fiel^ov  diro  irXetovtov 
aTpaTrfy(,&v    Kal    Bv^lv    dpcdfijStoV'        pdfiBo$    8* 
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armour^  drew  their  swords^  and  challenged  to  battle 
an  en6my  who  was  nowhere  near,  but  had  already 
withdrawn.  Then  they  shouted  their  war  cries, 
brandished  their  weapons  in  the  air,  and  departed 
from  the  camp,  calling  men  to  witness  that  the  time 
had  expired  during  which  they  had  agreed  to  remain 
with  Lucullus. 

The  rest  of  the  soldiers  Pompey  summoned  by 
letter,  for  he  had  already  been  appointed  to  conduct 
the  war  against  IVJithridates  and  Tigranes,^  because 
he  won  the  favour  of  the  people  and  flattered  their 
leaders.  But  the  Senate  and  the  nobility  considered 
Lucullus  a  wronged  man.  He  had  been  superseded, 
they  said,  not  in  a  war,  but  in  a  triumph,  and  had 
been  forced  to  relinquish  and  turn  over  to  others, 
not  his  campaign,  but  the  prizes  of  victory  in  his 
campaign. 

XXXVI.  But  to  those  who  were  on  the  spot,  what 
happened  there  seemed  still  greater  matter  for  wrath 
and  indignation.  For  Lucullus  was  not  allowed  to 
bestow  rewards  or  punishments  for  what  had  been 
done  in  the  war,  nor  would  Pompey  even  suffer  any 
one  to  visit  him,  or  to  pay  any  heed  to  the  edicts 
and  regulations  which  he  made  in  concert  with  the 
ten  commissioners,  but  prevented  it  by  issuing 
counter-edicts,  and  by  the  terror  which  his  presence 
with  a  larger  force  inspired.  Nevertheless,^  their 
friends  decided  to  bring  the  two  men  together,  and 
so  they  met  in  a  certain  village  of  Galatia.  They 
greeted  one  another  amicably,  and  each  congratulated 
the  other  on  his  victories.  Lucullus  was  the  elder 
man,  but  Pompey's  prestige  was  the  greater,  because 
he  had  conducted  more  campaigns,  and  celebrated 

1  66  B.O. 
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ayovre^  tcl^  TrapapOpi^a-ei^.     ravrq^  fikv  oiv  Itrm 
airaXKaKTeov  t^9  curiae  kKarepov, 

III.  rioXu  S'  o  XovKovXKo^  TrporjXjOe  t&  wdXe- 
firp  Tov  T€  Tavpov  inrep^aXobv  arpaTOiriStp 
'PcofiaUov  irp&TO^,  fcal  tou  Tiypiv  Biaficti;  fcal  to, 
jSaaiXeta  t^9  'Acrta?  iv  6y^€L  r&v  fiaciXeeov, 
Tcypavo/cepra    Kal    Kdfieipa   /eat    ScvdTrrjv    xal 

2  Kiai^Lv,  €\ci)v  Kal  /caTa(f)\€^a^,  zeal  ra  fjukv  ^opeia 
fieXP^  4>ri<r4So9,  rh  S*  e(pa  p^XP^  M.rjSia<;,  ra  Se 
TTpo^  voTov  fcal  TTjv  ipvOphv  daXaaaav  olfceKaa-d- 
p,€vo<;  Sid  T&v  ^ApaffcK&v  fiaaCKeoDV,  avmpi-^a^ 
Si  ri?  Swdfiei^  t&v  ^aciXicop,  dTroXeiifydeU  Se 
p^vov  TOV  rd  (TiopaTa  Xa/Selv,  &<rn'€p  drjpiap  et? 
ipqpla^  fcal  v\a<;  da-Tifiei^:  Kal   d^dTOXf*;  diroSi- 

3  SpatTKOVTUiV,  T€KpripLOV  he  pAya'  UepaaL  piv  ydp 
ci)9  oifSep  piya  ireirovdoTe^  vtto  Kipxovo^  ev6v^ 
dvT€TdTTOPTO  Toi^  '^EWtfac,  Kal  TTjv  ye  iroXKriv 
Svvapiv  avT&v  iv  Alyv7rT(p  KpaT'/jaavTe*;  Si€<f>0€L- 
pav,  Tiypdvov  Se  Kal  M.i0piSdTov  p,eTd  AovkovX- 
Xov  ovSev  dXXo  epyov  eyeveTO,  dW*  o  pJkv  dcrdevrjfi 
T]Sr)  Kal  (rvyK€Kop,p,€vo<;  inro  t&v  7rp<OT(ov  dr/covoDV 
oiS'  aira^  eToXp/qae  Sel^at  Tlop^Trrjitp  ttjv  Svvapiv 
1^0)    TOV    'xapaKO^,    dX'K^   (f>ijya}v    el^    ^ocTropov 

4  KaTefirj  KaKel  KaTeaTpeyjre,  Tiypdvrj<;  S*  avTO^  eav- 
TOV  yvp,vov  Kal  avoirXov  <f>€pa}v  vireppi'^^e  TIo/a- 
Trr)t(p,  Kal  to  SidSrjpa  t^9  Ke^aXrj^  d<f>eX6p€vo<; 
€0rjK€  TTpo  T&v  TToS&v,  ov  ToZ?  cavTOV  KoXaKevtov 
Ylopirrjlov,  dXXd  toI<;  vtto  AovkovXXov  Tedpiap- 
/3evpivoi^.  rjydTrr^ae  yovv  diroXapifidvayv  Ta  dp- 
fioXa    Trj<i   ^aaiXeia^    ft)9   d<f>rjprfp4vo^  wpoTepoV' 
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position.     Perhaps^  then^  both  come  off  about  alike 
on  this  count. 

III.  But  Lucullus  was  much  the  greater  in  war. 
He  was  the  first  Roman  to  cross  the  ^aurus  with  an 
army ;  he  passed  the  Tigris  and  captured  and  burned 
the  royal  cities  of  Asia, — ^Tigranocerta,  Cabira,  Sinope, 
and  Nisibis,  before  the  eyes  of  their  kings  ;  he  made 
his  own  the  regions  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Phasis, 
to  the  east  as  far  as  Media,  aiid  to  the  south  as  far  as 
the  Red  Sea,  through  the  assistance  of  the  Arabian 
kings ;  he  annihilated  the  forces  of  the  hostile 
kings,  and  failed  only  in  the  capture  of  their 
persons,  since  like  wild  beasts  they  fled  away  into 
deserts  and  trackless  and  impenetrable  forests. 
Strong  proof  of  his  superiority  is  seen  in  this,  that 
the  Persians,  since  they  had  suffered  no  great  harm 
at  the  hands  of  Cimon,  straightway  arrayed  them- 
selves against  the  Greeks,  and  overwhelmed  and 
destroyed  that  large  force  of  theirs  in  Egypt ;  ^ 
whereas,  after  Lucullus,  Tigranes  and  Mithridates 
availed  nothing  :  the  latter,  already  weak  and 
disabled  by  his  first  struggles,  did  not  once  dare  to 
show  Pompey  his  forces  outside  their  camp,  but  fled 
away  to  the  Bosporus,  and  there  put  an  end  to  his 
life  ;  as  for  Tigranes,  he  hastened  to  throw  himself, 
while  unrobed  and  unarmed,  at  the  feet  of  Pompey, 
and  taking  the  diadem  from  off  his  head,  laid  it  there 
upon  the  ground,  flattering  Pompey  thus  not  with 
his  own  exploits,  but  with  those  for  which  Lucullus 
had  celebrated  a  triumph.  At  any  rate,  he  was  as 
much  delighted  to  get  back  the  insignia  of  his 
royalty  as  though  he  had  been  robbed  of  them 
before.     Greater  therefore  is  the  general,  as  is  the 

1  454  B.C.     See  Thucydides,  i.  109  f. 
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fiei^fov  oiv  (TTpaTfiyo^,  watrep  ajBXrjprri^s  o  r^  /i^' 
eavTov  aaOevio'Tepov  irapaBov^  top  avrLiraXov. 

6  "EiTL  roLvvv  Klfuop  fi€P  <riWT€Tpifi/jLan]v  irjv 
fiaaiXeo)^  Smmfiip  xal  to  II  epaAp  (j>p6prffia  awe- 
craKfiipop  rfrrai^  fieydXai^  /cat  airawrroi^ 
<l>vyai^  VTTO  Sepd^aroKXiovf;  Kal  Uavaapiov  xcu 
A6ft)Ti;^/Soi;  KaTaXa^wp  i7r€pi/3rj  kolL  viroTreTrra- 
xoroyp  Kol  TrporjTTrjfjLepayp  Tat9  '^f^^ai?  tA  adfiaTa 
pahi(o<;  ipLKTiae,  \ovKovX\xp  he  Tiy pdmj^  a'qTrrjro^  52 
ix  ttoXXAp  wydpcop  xal  fiiya   (fypop&p  avpiireae, 

6  ttXtjOci  B*  ouS'  a^cop  irapa^aXeip  toI<;  cttI  Aov- 
KovXXop  (TVpeXOovai  tov^  vtto  Kifuopo^  KpaTfjOev- 
Ta?.  &aTe  Trdprrj  fieraXa/jL/SapoPTi  BvaSiaLrrjTov 
elvai  Tfjp  /cpiaip,  iirel  koI  to  haifiopLOP  dfjuf>oripoi^ 
eoLKCP  €Vfi€P€^  yepiaOaL,  t&  fikp  &  ')(prj  /earopOovv, 
T&  8*  &  <f>vXdTT€adaL  xptf  irpofirjpvop,  ware  Kal 
TTfp  irapk  T&p  0€&p  ylftj^op  avTol^  xnrdpyeip  m 
a/^adol^  Kal  deloL^  TtfP  <f)varip  dfjuf>oT€poi^. 
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athlete,    who    hands    over    his    antagonist    to    his 
successor  in  a  weaker  plight. 

Moreover,  and  still  further,  Cimon  made  his  onsets 
when  the  power  of  the  king  had  been  broken,  and 
the  pride  of  the  Persians  humbled  by  great  defeats 
and  incessant  routs  at  the  hands  of  Themistocles, 
Pausanias,  and  Leotychides,  and  easily  conquered  the 
bodies  of  men  whose  spirits  had  been  defeated 
beforehand  and  lay  prone.  But  when  Tigranes 
encountered  LucuUus,  he  had  known  no  defeat  in 
many  battles,  and  was  in  exultant  mood.  In  point 
of  numbers  also,  those  who  were  overpowered  by 
Cimon  are  not  worthy  of  comparison  with  those  who 
united  against  Lucullus.  Therefore,  one  who  takes 
everything  into  consideration  finds  it  hard  to  reach  a 
decision.  Heaven  seems  to  have  been  kindly 
disposed  to  both,  directing  the  one  as  to  what  he 
must  perform,  and  the  other  as  to  what  he  must 
avoid.  Both,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  have  received 
the  vote  of  the  gods  as  noble  and  god-like  natures. 
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A  PARTIAL  DICTIONARY  OP 
PROPER  NAMES 


Acestodonis,  possibly  the  Acesto- 
dorus  of  Slegalopolis,  of  un- 
known date,  author  of  a  work 
"  On  Cities." 

Achaia,  a  province  in  the  north 
of  Peloponnesus,  seat  of  the 
Achaean  League  (280-146  B.C.). 
In  167  B.C.,  the  llomans  deported 
1000  Achaeans  to  Italy,  where 
they  were  held  for  seventeen 
years.  Among  them  was  the 
historian  Folybius.  The  name 
Achaia  was  afterwards  given  to 
the  whole  of  southern  Greece  as 
a  Boman  province. 

Achamae,  the  largest  deme,  or 
township,  of  Attica,  some  eight 
miles  to  the  north  of  Athens. 

Adiaben^,  the  western  province  of 
Assjrria,  lying  along  the  Tigris 
river. 

Aeolian  Isles,  a  group  of  islands 
lying  between  Sicily  and  Italy 
(Lucania) . 

Aeschines  the  Socratic,  a  disciple 
of  Socrates,  and  author  of  Socra- 
tic dialogues. 

Agesilaiis,  king  of  Sparta  398-361 

B.C. 

Albania,  a  country  lying  between 
Armenia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
the  Caucasus  mountains,  to  the 
east  of  Iberia. 

Allia,  an  insignificant  stream, 
joining  the  Tiber  about  eleven 
miles  above  Borne,  from  the 
east. 

Amisus,  a  city  of  Pontus  (or  Paph- 
lagonia),  on  the  southern  shore  of 


the  Euxine  Sea,  some  one  hundred 
miles  east  of  Sinop6. 

Aramon,  a  Libyan  aivinity,  identi- 
fied with  Zeus  and  Jupiter.  His 
most  famous  oracle  was  in  an 
oasis  of  the  Libyan  desert. 

Amphiaraiis,  a  mythical  seer  and 
prophet,  king  of  Argos,  who 
perished  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Seven  against  Thebes. 

Anaxagoras,  of  Clazomenae,  in 
Ionian  Asia  Minor,  influential 
at  Athens  as  an  advanced  thinker 
from  about  460  to  432  B.C.,  when 
the  enemies  of  Pericles  secured 
his  banishment. 

Andocides,  an  Athenian  orator, 
prominent  415-390  B.C.  He 
betrayed  the  oligarchical  party, 
incurring  its  hatred,  and  vainly 
tried  to  win  the  favour  of  the 
democratic  party. 

Andros,  the  most  northerly  island 
of  the  Cyclades  group,  S.E.  of 
Euboea. 

Anio,  a  large  river  of  Latium, 
rising  in  the  Apennines,  and 
joining  the  Tiber  about  three 
miles  above  Eome,  from  the  east. 

Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of 
Syria  223-187  B.C. 

Antiochus  the  philosopher,  of 
Ascalon,  pupil  of  Philo  in  the 
school  of  the  Academy,  a  friend 
of  Lucullus,  and  a  Ireacher  of 
Cicero.    He  died  in  68  B.C. 

Antipater,  regent  of  Macedonia 
after  the  death  of  Alexander 
(322  B.C.),  victor  over  the  con- 
federate Greeks  at  Crannon,  in 
Thessaly,  322.    He  died  in  319. 
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Araxes,  a  large  river  rising  iii 
Annenia,  and  flowing  east  into 
the  Caspian  Sea. 

Arbela,  an  Assyrian  town  near 
which  (at  the  village  of  Gauga- 
mela)  Darius  su£fered  final  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  Alexander, 
in  331  B.C. 

Archelaiis,  of  Miletus,  the  natural 
philosopher,  said  to  have  been 
a  pupil  of  Anaxagoras,  and  a 
teacher  of  Socrates. 

Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta  from 
361  to  338  B.C.,  when  he  went 
to  the  aid  Qf  the  Tarentines  in 
Italy,  and  was  killed  in  battle. 

Archon  Eponymous,  the  first  of 
the  board  of  nine  archons  at 
Athens,  bo  called,  after  the 
Uoman  conquest,  because  the 
year  was  registered  in  his  name. 

Aristogeiton,  slayer,  with  Har- 
modius,  of  Hipparchus,  the 
brpther  of  the  Athenian  tyrant 
Hippias,  in  514  B.C.  The  two 
*'  tyrannicides  "  were  afterwards 
honoured  as  patriots  and  martyrs. 

Ariston  of  Ceos,  head  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic school  of  philosophy  at 
Athens  about  225  B.C.  (pp.  9, 
217). 

Ariston  the  philosopher  (p.  855), 
of  Chios,  a  Stoic,  pupil  of  Zeno. 
in  his  later  life  he  taught 
doctrines  of  the  Cynic  school. 
He  flourished  about  260  B.C., 
and  is  often  confomided  with 
Ariston  of  Ceos. 

Aristoxenus  the  musician,  a  pupil 
of  Aristotle,  and  a  philosopher 
of  the  Peripatetic  si'hool. 

Armenia,  a  country  lying  north 
of  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria, 
between  the  upper  Euphrates 
and  Media.  . 

Artaxata,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Armenia,  on  the  river  Araxes. 
See  Tigranocerta, 

Artemisia,  queen  of  Halicarnassus, 
vassal  of  Xerxes,  who  distin- 
guished herself  in  the  battle  of 
Salamis. 

Asopis,  a  msrthical  personage, 
mother  of  Mentor  by  Heracles. 
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AtiliuB,  M.  Atilius  Begulus,  consul 
for  the  second  time  in  256  B.C., 
when  he  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians. 

Atropatene,  a  province  of  Media, 
to  the  east  of  Armenia. 

Attalus,  the  name  of  three  kings 
of  Pergamum,  in  Asia  Minor. 

B 

Bithynia,  a  country  of  N.W.  Asia 
Minor,  lying  east  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  and  along  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine  Sea. 

Boedromion,  the  third  month  in 
the  Attic  calendar,  corresponding 
nearly  to  our  September. 

Brundisium,  an  important  city  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Italy  (Cala- 
bria), with  a  fine  harbour.  It 
was  the  natural  point  of  de- 
parture from  Italy  to  the  East, 
and  was  the  chief  naval  station 
of  the  Romans  in  the  Adriatic 
Sea. 

C 

Cabeira(orCabira),a  city  of  Pontus, 
in  the  northern  part  of  Asia 
Minor. 

Caepio,  Q.  Servilius,  consul  in 
106  B.C.,  receiving  the  province 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  where,  in 
the  following  year,  on  the  6th  of 
October,  his  army  was  utterly 
annihilated  by  the  Cimbri. 

Callisthenes,  of  Olynthus,  a  relative 
and  pupil  of  Aristotle,  author  of 
a  Hellenica,  or  History  of  Greece, 
from  387  to  357  B.C.  He  accom- 
panied Alexander  the  Great  as 
historian  of  the  expedition,  the 
end  of  which  he  did  not  live  to  see . 

Cappadocia,  a  district  in  easteru 
Asia  Minor,  south  of  Pontus,  and 
north  of  Cilicia. 

Carneades,  of  Cyren6,  head  of  the 
Academy  at  Athens  in  156  B.C. 
(when  he  was  one  of  an  embassy 
of  philosophers  to  Rome)  and  until 
his  death  in  129  B.C.  He  was 
famous  for  the  persuasive  force 
of  his  eloquence. 
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CSiaeroneia,  a  town  commanding 
the  entrance  from  Phocis  into 
Boeotia,  celebrated  for  the 
battles  fought  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. Here  Philip  of  Macedon 
defeated  the  allied  Greeks  in 
838  B.o. 

Chalcedon,  a  city  of  Bithynla,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  Sea, 
opposite  Byzantium. 

Chaldaeans,  a  general  name  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Babylonia. ' 

Charon  of  Lampsacus,  a  "  logo- 
grapher,"  a  predecessor  of  Hero- 
dotus, who  wrote  a  history  of 
Persia  in  annalistic  form. 

Chelidonian  Isles,  a  group  of 
islands  off .  the  coast  of  Pam- 
phylia,  in  southern  Asia  Muior. 

Chersonese  (i.e.  peninsula),  here 
(p.  447)  of  the  Tlu-acian  Cher- 
sonese, extending  in  a  S.W. 
direction  into  the  Aegean  Sea 
west  of  the  Hellespont. 

Cillcia,  a  country  in  southern  Asia 
Minor,  extending  along  the 
Mediterranean  between  Pam- 
phylia  and  Syria. 

Cimbri,  a  northern  tribe  which, 
joining  with  the  Teutones,  in- 
vaded southern  Europe.  They 
were  at  last  annihilated  by 
Marius  in  101  B.O. 

Citium,  a  town  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Cyprus. 

Cleidemus,  the  oldest  annalist  of 
Athens,  who  flourished  during 
the  closing  years  of  the  fifth  and 
the  first  half  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C. 

Cleisthenes,  the  Athenian  aristocrat 
who  introduced  the  democratic 
reforms  which  followed  the 
expulsion  of  the  tyrants  in  510  B.C. 

Cleitarchus  (Clitarchus),  a  historian 
who  accompanied  Alexander  on 
his  expedition  to  the  East,  and 
wrote  a  rhetorical  liistory  of  it. 
He  was  the  son  of  Deinon. 

Cleonae,  a  city  nearly  midway 
between  Argos  and  Corinth  in 
Peloponnesus.  The  Nemean 
games  were  celebrated  in  its 
territory. 
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Cnidus,  a  Dorian  city  in  the  S.W. 
of  Caria,  in  south-western  Asia 
Minor. 

Colchis,  a  district  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Euxine  Sea, 
north  of  Armenia. 

Colophon,  one  of  the  cities  of 
Ionian  Asia  Minor. 

Corc3nra,  an  island  in  the  Ionian 
Sea,  opposite  Epeims,  the 
modern  Corf 6. 

Cos,  an  island  off  the  S.W.  coast  of 
Caria,  opposite  Cnidus. 

Crannon,     a     town     in     ceni 
Thessaly,  the  seat  of  the  weal*'' 
family  of  the  Scopadae. 

Craterus  the  Macedonian,  a  Iialf- 
brother  of  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
the  king  of  Macedonia  (ob.  289 
B.C.),  who  compiled  historical 
documents,  such  as  decrees  and 
other  published  inscriptions, 
bearing  on  the  history  of 
Athens. 

Critias,  one  of  the  "  thirty  tyrants  " 
(404-403  B.C.),  like  Alcibiades  a 
follower  of  Socrates,  author  of 
tragedies,  and  elegiac  poems  on 
political  subjects. 

Cronus,  the  father  of  Zeus,  identi- 
fied with  the  Roman  Satumus. 

Curius,  Manius  Curius  Dentatus, 
consul  in  290  B.C.,  in  which  year 
he  brought  the  long  war  with 
the  Samnites  to  a  close  and 
reduced  the  revolted  Sabines. 
In  275  B.C.,  he  defeated  Pyrrhus 
at  Beneventum.  He  celebrated 
two  triumphs  in  290,  and  on^^ 
'-75.  / 

Cyanean  Isles,  two  islands  ajf 
mouth  of  the  Bosporus,  p 
entrance  into  the  Euxmf 
the  clashing  isles  of  mythi 

(-■yrae,  an  Aeo  ian  city  on  tb 
of  Asia  Minor,  S.E.  of  Lek 

Gyrene,    a    Greek    city    ^ 
northern    coast    of  ,Afr; 
commercial  relations  witn^<-  ^  *^" 
age,  Greece^  and  Egypt.    '  §;?  ff?; 

Cyzicus,  a  city  on  the  sou^^**' 
shore  of  the  Propontis,  in  M>  '^J^ 
strongly  situated  on  the  neck  G*" 
a  peninsula. 
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MelanthJbM,  an  autbor  of  tragedies 

and  elegiac  poems,  contemporary 

y^   with  CimoQ  at  Atneas. 

f  BielJssus,    of    Samos,    a    famous 

/        natural   philosopher,  a   diaciple 

I        of    Parmenides,    who    led    the 

V     Samians     successfully     against 

Pericles. 

Mesopotamia,  the  region  betweea 
the  Tigris  and  Euplu-ates  rivers 
above  Babylonia. 

Metageltnion,  the  second  month  of 
the  Attic  calendar,  corresponding 
nearly  to  our  August. 

^tfetellus  Pius,  Q.  Gaeciliuft,  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  Pius  for 
persuading  the  people  to  recall 
his  father,  Metellus  Numidicus, 
from  banishment.  He  was  a 
successful  general  under  Sulla, 
and  consul  with  him  in  80  B.o. 
He  died  about  63  3.0. 

Mithridates,  the  sixlAi  king  of 
Pontiis  bearing  this  name,  com- 
monly known  as  Mithridates  the 
Great,  120-03  B.C.,  the  most 
formidable  enemy  ol  the  Romane 
in  the  East. 

if  ltylen6  the  largest  city  of  Lesbos, 
otf  tlte  N.W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

Mygdonia,  a  district  in  the  N.B.  of 
Mesopotamia. 

N 

Nausicrates  (or  Naucrates),  the 
rhetorician,  a  pupil  of  Isocrates. 
He  composed  models  of  funeral 
orations  for  men  of  note. 

Neanthes,  of  Cyzicus,  a  voluminous 
writer  of  history,  who  flourished 
about  240  B.C.  He  belonged  to 
the  school  of  Isocrates. 

Nepos,  Cornelius,  Soman  bio- 
grapher and  historian,  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Cicero. 

Kicomedeia;  capital  of  Bithynia, 
at  the  Im.E.  comer  of  the  Pio- 
pontis. 

Nisibis,  the  chief  city  of  Mygdonia 
iM-v.). 

Nones,  the  ninth  day  before  the 
Ides  of  the  Roman  month,  falling 
tlierefore  on  the  seventh  day  of 
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the  month  in  March,  May,  July, 
and  October,  and  on  tne  ^h 
day  of  the  other  montiis. 
Numantia,  a  city  in  the  northern 
part  of  Spain,  taken  after  a 
memorable  siege  by  Scipk>  Afri- 
canuB,  ia  134  B.C. 

O 

OropuB,  a  town  and  district  on  tlie 
northern  and  eastern  borders 
(rospecti'v«Iy)  of  Attica  and 
Boeotia,  much  fai  dispute  be- 
tween Athenians  and  Thebans. 

Orpheus,  the  mythical  singer  of 
Thraoe,  and  one  of  the  Argonauts. 


Fagasae,  a  city  in  S^.  Tliessaly, 
at  the  head  of  a  gulf  o/L  the  same 
name,  famed  in  story  as  the  port 
from  which  Jason  set  sail  with 
the  Argonauts. 

PalaUum,  the  Palatine  hiU  erf 
Rome. 

Pamphylia.  a  country  on  the  south 
coast  of  Asia  IMianor,  between 
Lycia  and  Cilicia. 

Panaetius,  of  Rhodes,  Vba  Stoie 
phik>s(H)her,  chief  founder  of  the 
Stoic  8du>ol  at  BcMne,  flourisdiing 
between  150  and  110  BX. 

Parthia,  in  the  time  erf  Lueullai»  a 
vast  realm  to  the  east  of  Armeaia, 
Assyria,  and  Mesopotamia. 

Peisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens  in 
560  B.o  ,  and  during  seventeen  of 
the  thirty-three  years  thereafter. 

Pelopidas,  Theban  general  and 
statesman,  bosom  friend  of 
Epaminondas,  killed  in  battle 
364  B.O. 

Pergamum  (or  Pecgamua),  an 
ancient  city  of  Hysia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  river  GaXous. 
After  283  B.C.,  it  was  tiie  seat  of 
the  Attalid  dynasty. 

Perioeci,  the  name  of  those  in- 
habitants of  Sparta  who  kept 
their  lands  and  personal  liberty, 
unlike  Uie  Helots,  but  who  did 
not  exercise  the  riglits  of  citizen- 
ship. 
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reneuB  (pt>.  347,  963),  the  last  king 
of  Macedonia,  son  of  Philip  V. 
He  ff[aoe<l  the  tiiiuni^  of  Aemi- 
lius  jPaulus  in  167  B.C.,  and  died 
•t  Rome  several  years  later. 

Perseus  (p.  411),  the  famous  Argive 
hero,  son  of  Zeus  and  Danafi, 
slayer  of  the  Gordon  Medusa. 

Phalerum,  the  ancient  harbour  of 
▲ttfeens,  before  Themistoelea  forti- 
fied the  Peiraeus. 

PhwUaa,  the  JLeabian,  of  Ereaos, 
the  nioflt  distinguished  pupil  of 
Aristotle  after  Theophiaatus,  a 
pioliflc  writer  on  phiJoeophy  and 
hiitory, — a  historical  nMuancer. 

Phanodemus,  a  writer  ot  Attic 
auials,  after  the  mamier  of 
Cleidemus  (q.9.). 

Pharoacia,  a  city  of  PDntus,  on  the 
sonthem  shore  of  the  Euxine, 
NJS.  of  Cabeira. 

Phaais,  a  river  of  Colchia,  flowing 
into  tiie  Euxine  at  Ha  eastern 
end. 
^  Philip  (p.  139),  of  Maeedon,  father 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  secured 
the  leadership  of  Greece  in  the 
battle  at  Chaeroneia,  338  B.o. 

Philip  (p.836).  Philip  V  of  Maeadon, 
father  of  Perseus,  from  216  B.o. 
tlU  his  death  in  179  a  formidable 
enemy  ot  Rome. 

PhUo  (p.  607),  the  Academic,  of 
Larissa,  removed  from  Athens 
to  Rome  about  88  B.o.,  wheie  he 
waa  teadm  of  Cicero^  and  where 
he  died  about  80  B.o. 

Phlya,  a  deme,  or  township,  some- 
where in  the  K.£.  of  Attica. 

Phrygia,  a  large  province  in  western 
and  north-western  Asia  Minor. 

Phylarchus,  of  Kaucratis  and 
Athens,  a  Qteek  historiMi  who 
flovrished  aboat  220  b,o.,  to 
whom  Plutarch  is  much  in- 
debted IB  hie  Aois  Mnd  CUotnm  es. 

Pitan<^,  an  anciept  Aeolian  city  on 
the  N.W.  coast  of  Asia  Miaor. 

Poiybias,  the  Greek  historian  of  the 
Punic  Wars,  of  Magalopolis,  iu 
Arcadia,  born  about  SM  B.c.,  one 
of  1^  Achaean  exiles  (we  Atkaia) 
in  167.    2n  Rene,  he  raskled  in 


the  boose  oC  Aemlllus  Pauh]S»  and 

became  the  intimate  friend  oi  the 
younger  Seipio,  with  wIkwi  he 
was  present  at  the  destructkNi  of 
Carthage  in  146  B.o. 

PootuB,  a  large  district  in  K.R. 
Asia  Minor,  stretching  akiog  the 
soutiiem  shore  of  the  Euxine. 

Potamus,  the  name  of  a  deme,  <x 
township,  in  eastern  Attica. 

Propontis,  the  intermediate  sea 
between  the  Aegean  and  the 
Suxine,  connected  with  the 
former  by  the  Hellespont,  with 
the  latter  by  the  Thraeian 
BoepoHB. 

Pydna,  a  town  on  the  Thermalc 
golf,  S  J!,  of  Macedonia. 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Rpeirus  friMa  295 
till  his  death  hi  272  B.o.  From 
280  till  274  he  was  campaigning 
in  Italy  and  Sicily. 

S 

Sabines,  a  people  occupying  the 
weetem  slopee  of  the  oentcal 
Apennines,  in  Italy.  They  were 
finally  subdued  by  Gurius  Den- 
tatos  iR  290  B.C.,  and  in  268 
became  Roman  citiaens. 

Sallust,  C.  8allu8tius  Crispus,  86- 
34  B.O.  He  was  a  partisan  of 
Caesar,  who  made  him  governor 
of  Numidia,  where  he  amassed 
great  wealth.  He  afterwards 
wrote  histories  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Gatiline  and  of  the  Jugurthine 
war. 

Samnites,  inhabitants  of  Samnium, 
the  mountainous  district  of 
central  Italy  lying  between 
Latium  and  Apulia.  In  200  b.o. 
Cnrius  Dentatus  won  the  honour 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  Sainnite 
wars  after  tliey  had  lasted  fifty 
years. 

Sacnotliraoe,  an  island  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Aegean 
Sea. 

Scepsis,  an  ancient  town  east  of 
the  Troad,  which  in  later  times 
beoame  subject  to  Pergamum, 
and  a  seat  ol  ieacoJng. 
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Tubero  the  Stoic  p.  599),  Q. 
Aelius,  a  pupil  of  Fanaetius, 
flourished  in  the  century  before 
Lucullus,  and  could  not  have 
seen  him  playing  Xerxes.  The 
jest  may  have  come  from  Lucius 
Tubero,  the  relative  and  intimate 
friend  of  Cicero,  who  cultivated 
literature  and  pliilosophy. 

Tusculum,  an  ancient  city  of 
Latium,  fifteen  miles  S.E.  of 
Rome,  in  the  Alban  mountains. 
It  became  a  favourite  resort  of 
wealthy  Romans. 

Tyrannio  the  Grammarian,  of 
Amisus  in  Pontus.  He  was 
taken    to   Rome    by    Lucullus, 


where  he  became  a  teacher,  was 
patronised  and  praised  by  Cic^o, 
and  amassed  wealth. 


Vesta,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity,- 
identical  with  the  Greek  Hestla 
as  goddess  of  tiie  hearth  and  fire- 
side. The  Vestals  were  her 
virgin  priestesses. 


Xenocrates,  of  Chalcedon,  395- 
314  B.C.,  a  pupil  and  disciple  of 
Plato,  became  head  of  the 
Academy  in  339  B.C. 
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LKUNSWICK   STRBBT,    STAMPORD  STRB£T/  S.F., 
AND    BUNGAV,    SUFFOLK. 
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